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PREFACE 


In  conducting  its  study,  the  NMAB  ad  hoc  Committee  on  Technology  Transfer 
via  the  Technical  Data  Package  has  benefited  from  the  advice  and  counsel  of  engi- 
neers, attorneys  and  procurement  specialists  from  academe,  government,  and 
Industry  who  have  had  extensive  experience  in  technology  transfer  for  procurement. 
In  addition,  selected  government  agencies  that  procure  comparable  items  were 
invited  to  designate  liaison  representatives  to  the  committee.  Through  these 
people,  the  committee  was  able  to  identify  and  obtain  pertinent  reference  litera- 
ture in  the  form  of  operating  instructions  and  published  articles  on  procurement 
practices.  Of  particular  significance  were  the  in-depth  assessments  of  some 
aspects  of  their  own  procurement  procedures  conducted  over  the  past  few  years 
by  Army  personnel. 

Members  of  the  National  Materials  Advisory  Board  study  groups  serve  as 
individuals  contributing  their  personal  knowledge  and  judgments  and  not  as  repre- 
sentatives of  any  organization  in  which  they  are  employed  or  with  which  they  may 
be  associated. 

The  quantitative  data  published  in  this  report  were  intended  only  to  illustrate 
the  scope  and  substance  of  information  considered  in  tlie  study  and  should  not  be 
used  for  any  other  purposes,  such  as  in  specifications  or  in  design,  unless  so 
stated. 

The  committee  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  the  people  listed  herein 
and  numerous  others  not  Identified  who  have  contributed  to  the  completion  of  this 
study.  In  addition  to  the  members,  liaison  representatives  and  designated  Com- 
mand contacts,  a number  of  people  made  substantial  contributions  to  this  report. 
Some  of  these  were  professional  colleagues  of  the  committee  participants  who 
served  unofficially,  lending  their  ideas,  advice  and  assistance  to  various  portions 
of  the  work. 
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The  committee  is  most  prateful  to  the  presenters  (listed  in  Appendix  A)  in 
the  January  7-9,  1975  orientation  presentation  and  Service  representatives  who 
participated  in  subsequent  discussions.  Their  competence  and  enthusiasm  have 
had  a lasting  impact  on  the  committee.  They  provided  an  overview  of  the  situa- 
tion which  was  essential  to  the  effective  performance  of  the  committee. 

Others  served  as  technical  advisors  to  the  committee  and  contributed  their 
special  technical  expertire.  Among  them,  the  committee  wishes  to  acknowledge: 

Dr.  Richard  Charles 

General  Electric  Company 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Herbert  I.  Fusfeld 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Donald  Robinson 

General  Motors  Corporation 
Detroit,  Mich. 

The  committee  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Gee,  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours 
& Co.  , Inc. ; Dr.  William  R.  Prindlc,  American  Optical  Corporation;  and  Dr.  Max 
L.  Williams,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  members  of  the  National  Materials  Advisory 
Board,  for  their  conscientious  reviews  and  constructive  critiques  of  the  report. 

In  addition,  special  appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  staff  members  of  NMAB.  The 
professional  competence  and  devoted  effort  of  these  people  contributed  significantly 
to  the  preparation  of  our  report. 
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SUMMARY 


Technology  transfer  In  this  report  Is  limited  in  meaning  to  the  process  of 
transferring  from  the  developer  to  the  manufacturer  the  data  necessary  for  the 
production  of  an  item  for  the  Army.  This  transfer  is  usually  accomplished  by 
drawings  and/or  specifications  called  the  Technical  Data  Package  (TDP). 

The  Army  has  been  studying  its  procurement  procedure  in  depth  and  with 
a high  degree  of  sophistication.  As  part  of  this  continuing  study  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  was  requested  to  form  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  examine  the  adequacy 
and  effectiveness  of  its  technology  transfer  through  use  of  the  TDP.  The  scope  of 
this  study  involves  only  those  items  in  which  the  TDP  is  used  for  the  first  time  in 
the  step  between  development  and  manufacture  by  a source  other  than  the  developer. 
This  is  the  step  in  which  most  problems  are  encountered. 

In  the  study  the  Committee  considered  the  two  separate  steps:  1)  the  prep- 
aration of  the  TDP,  and  2)  the  use  of  the  TDP  in  procurement.  The  Committee 
examined  five  TDPs  selected  as  representative  examples  by  Army  Commands  and 
found  that  four  were  very  good  and  encountered  very  few,  if  any,  difficulties  in 
production;  the  fifth  was  considered  inadequate.  The  Committee  also  made  a 
comparison  of  the  Engineering  Change  Proposals  (ECP)  associated  with  three  TDPs 
with  those  associated  with  comparable  data  from  an  automobile  manufacturer.  It 
was  found  that  the  distribution  and  number  of  changes  were  comparable. 

The  important  difficulty  with  any  TDP  is  that  it  will  invariably  contain  de- 
fects until  proven  by  prototyping  or  by  a limited  production  run.  Methods  of  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  drawings  were  examined  but  it  is  recognized  that  these 
are  limited.  A method  being  used  by  the  Army  of  assuring  the  producibilitv  from 
a TDP  is  called  Preproduction  Evaluation  (PPE).  In  this  procedure  the  contractor 
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examines  tlu?  drawings  for  errors  before  he  begins  production  and  adds  the  cost 
of  this  effort  to  his  bid.  After  PPE  he  assumes  responsibility  for  defects  in  the 
TOP.  In  contrast,  the  Navy  makes  a clearer  distinction  in  the  allocation  of  this 
risk.  The  contractor  examines  the  drawings  and  thereafter  is  responsible  for 
patent  (or  should-have-been-obvious)  defects,  while  the  Navy  remains  responsible 
for  latent  (not  obvious  before  production)  defects. 

The  Committee  finds  that  the  Army  has  a good  record  in  procuring  with 
TO I’s,  although  with  the  enormous  volume  of  purchases  involved,  a small  per- 
centage of  difficulties  represents  a significant  sum. 

in  the  course  of  its  deliberations,  the  Committee  was  made  aware  of  some 
of  the  experiences  of  the  Navy  and  industry  in  technology  transfer  for  procurement. 
Selected  items  which  the  Army  may  find  useful  are  discussed  in  the  bod?  of  the 
report. 

In  addition,  nine  categories  of  problem  areas  were  Identified,  although  they 
are  not  Independent.  Alternative  procedures  to  current  Army  practices  are  given 
to  assist  in  TOP  .improvement  or  In  cost  savings  in  procurement.  All  of  these  al- 
ternatives are  considered  possible  within  the  current  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Hcgulations. 

The  problem  areas  and  summaries  of  possible  solutions -arc  listed  below: 

1 . Utilization  of  Engineers 

The  Army,  with  the  exception  of  cases  involving  procurement  of 
hazardous  materiel*  does  not  fully  utilize  its  engine  i*  in  the  procurement  process. 

The  most  striking  difference  between  industry  and  Army  methods  is 
that  industry  has  engineers  sharing  responsibility  with  procurement  personnel, 
while  the  Army  often  does  not.  In  industry,  the  engineers  who  develop  the  TDPs 
and  know  them  best  advise  on  selection  of  the  manufacturer,  inspect  manufactur- 
ing procedures  and  trouble-shoot  when  necessary.  In  the  Army  the  procurement 
personnel,  who  seldom  have  engineering  capability  and  arc  often  physically  apart 
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from  the  engineers,  have  the  responsibility  of  procuring  an  item.  The  Committee 
suggests  that  if  the  Army  were  to  insure  closer  collaboration  between  engineering 
and  procurement  personnel,  many  of  the  problem  areas  listed  below  could  be 
alleviated  or  avoided. 

2.  Consistency  of  TDP  Quality 

The  Army  Commands  have  Independent  procurement  functions  which 
lead  to  variation  in  procedures.  The  result  is  an  uneven  quality  of  TDPs.  The 
Army  might  consider  establishing  an  independent  A %my  product  engineering  activity 
which  could  be  of  value  in  performing  audits  of  TDPs,  configuration  management 
procedures,  pre-  and  post-award  contractor  evaluations,  surveys,  evaluation  of 
claims  and  disputes,  and  assurance  of  reliability,  availability  and  maintainability 
requirements7~ 

3.  Contractor  Qualification 

The  Army  Commands  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  rejecting  a low 
bidder  that  is  not  considered  qualified.  Present  procedure  involves  site  visits, 
trip  reports  and  other  documentation,  all  of  which  are  expensive  and  on  occasion 
are  done  without  assurance  that  the  recommendations  will  be  supported  fully  at 
higher  levels.  The  Commands  seem  to  start  with  the  assumption  that  the  burden 
of  proof  of  non-qualification  rests  with  them,  although  ASPR  1-902  clearly  states 
that  a "prospective  contractor  must  demonstrate  affirmatively  his  responsibility. 
Contractor  qualifications  should  be  stringently  examined  and,  since  procurement 
personnel  must  rely  on  the  engineers  for  non-responsibility  determinations, 
experience  requirements  and  qualifications  of  manufacturer,  it  is  axiomatic  that 
the  engineers1  opinion  should  be  backed  by  higher  authority. 

•1.  Buy-Ins  and  Bail-Outs 

At  times  the  low  bid  is  clearly  lower  than  the  cost  of  producing  the 
item;  this  is  called  a ,rbuy-in."  The  contractor,  in  these  circumstances,  is  moti- 
vated to  contest  every  government  action  related  to  the  procurement,  as  well  as 
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the  adequacy  of  the  T DP.  This  often  results  in  a significant  number  of  Claims 
which,  if  paid  without  contest,  are  characterized  as  "bail-outs. ” The  Committee 
understands  that  this  is  a frequent  problem.  It  should  not  be,  since  DoD  Directive 
5000. 1 clearly  states  that  a proposal  which  cost  analysis  Indicates  to  be  a buy-in 
should  be  downgraded. 

5.  Motivation  of  Design  Contractor 

Most  contractors  arc  interested  in  the  manufacturing  phase  of  an 
item.  Hence,  there  is  little  motivation  to  produce  an  excellent  TDP  which  will 
provide  technical  data  to  a competing  manufacturer.  The  easiest  solution  in  this 
case  would  be  to  permit  the  developer  to  have  part  of  the  production,  contingent  upon 
his  producing  a TDP  satisfactory  for  use  in  production  by  another  manufacturer, 

6.  Proprietary  Information 

The  developer  is  entitled  to  place  a proprietary  legend  on  data  relat- 
ing to  an  item,  component  or  process  developed  at  private  expense.  The  TDP 
must  exclude  such  limited  rights  data  and  substitute  ’'form,  fit,  or  function”  data 
covering  the  item  or  process.  A TDP  containing  large  amounts  of  proprietary  data 
may  not  be  adequate  for  use  by  another  manufacturer  and  should  be  screened  ac- 
cordingly from  competitive  procurement.  In  dealing  with  proprietary  data,  the 
Army  has  four  choices:  i)  purchase  the  proprietary  rights,  ii)  contest  the  de- 
veloper’s claim,  Hi)  procure  the  item  sole  source  from  the  developer,  or  iv)  let 
a separate  development  contract  to  design  around  the  item  or  process. 

7.  TDP  Defects 

Where  the  Army  has  retained  in-house  development  capabilities,  the 
TDPs  which  were  examined  were  of  high  quality,  but  it  appears  that  the  Army  does 
not  exercise  the  same  degree  of  discipline  in  the  supervision  of  contractor  devel- 
oped TDPs.  Drawings  can  be  improved  by  a third  party  review  or  by  Preproduc- 
tion Evaluation,  but  the  Committee  favors  a limited  production  run  to  demonstrate 
the  completeness  of  a TDP,  as  employed  by  industry.  A TDP  will  not  be  used  for 
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production  procurement  by  industry  until  an  independent  group  has  used  it  to  buQd 
the  item.  The  Committee  suggests  that  the  Army  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
proof  of  all  TDPs  by  prototyping  or  limited  production  runs. 

8.  Technology  which  Cannot  Be  Transferred  by  Documents  Alone 

For  many  complex  items  the  transfer  of  technology  from  the  devel- 
oped prototype  to  the  manufacturing  phase  cannot  be  done  solely  by  blueprints  or 
process  descriptions.  In  industry,  engineers  and  technicians  are  sent  to  facilitate 
the  transfer.  Success  of  licensing  in  aircraft  co-production  led  to  the  Committee 
suggestion  that  the  development  contract  might  include  a provision  that  a follow-on 
contractor  be  taught  and  assisted  in  starting  successful  co-production.  This  could 
be  paid  for  by  means  of  a royalty,  license  fee,  or  learning  contract. 

9.  Cost-Benefit  Analysis 

Procedures  such  as  prototyping,  limited  production,  and  TDP  reviews 
all  add  to  the  cost.  The  choice  of  these  options  can  be  determined  by  cost-benefit 
analysis.  While  Indistries  and  the  other  Services  have  such  analysis  groups  avail- 
able to  them,  it  was  learned  that  the  Army  Materiel  Command  and  its  subordinate 
Commands  do  not.  The  Committee  suggests  that  cost-benefit  analysis  capability 
for  the  selection  of  optimum  procurement  strategy  be  made  available  to  the 
Commands  either  within  the  Army  or  by  contract. 

In  the  Advance  Procurement  Planning  regulation  of  ASPR  it  is  stated  that 
the  decisions  on  the  best  method  of  procurement  should  be  made  in  the  development 
stage.  In  addition  to  the  conventional  bases  of  such  decisions,  the  Committee 
feels  that  further  consideration  of  the  factors  discussed  above  should  be  used  in 
making  competitive  procurement  decisions. 
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A.  Scope 

"Technology  transfer"  Is  a phrase  with  multiple  usage  and  hence  a variety 
of  meanings.  In  this  report,  its  meaning  is  limited  to  the  process  of  transferring 
from  the  developer  to  the  manufacturer  the  data  necessary  for  the  production  of  an 
item  for  Army  use.  This  transfer  is  usually  accomplished  by  means  of  a set  of 
drawings  and/or  specifications  called  the  Technical  Data  Package  (TDP) . The 
TDP  will  be  defined  more  completely  in  section  IIB. 

According  to  the  Advance  Procurement  Planning  (APP)  document  of  the 
Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations  (ASPR),  a decision  is  to  be  made  early 
in  development  of  the  method  of  procurement,  e.  g. , sole  source,  competitive, 
negotiated  and,  based  on  this  decision,  the  need  for  a TDP  is  determined.  The 
cost  of  a TDP  is  not  negligible.  It  is  estimated1  that  each  year  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment buys  about  $2  billion  worth  of  engineering  drawings , technical  manuals , 
specifications,  etc.  The  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  recognizes  that  data  are 
an  asset  which  must  be  managed  with  the  same  degree  of  attention  as  hardware 
and  has  accordingly  Issued  DoD  Instructions  5010. 12  and  5010. 29  as  guides  for 
its  acquisition. 

The  Army  purchases  many  items  without  a TDP  by  either  issuing  "form, 
fit  or  function"  specifications  or  by  resorting  to  sole  source  contracts.  It  also 
purchases  many  items  with  TDPs  which  have  been  used  many  times  for  reprocure- 
ment  and,  as  a consequence,  are  highly  refined  and  virtually  without  error. 
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Donald  R.  Mitchell.  "Technical  Data  Management — Progress  and  Problems. 
Defense  Management  Journal  9(April  1973):30-2. 
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The  Army  has  been  studying  its  procurement  procedures  in  depth,  with  a 
high  degree  of  sophistication.  As  part  of  this  continuing  study,  it  has  asked  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  form  an  ad  hoc  committee  to  examine  the  ade- 
quacy and  effectiveness  of  its  technology  transfer  through  the  use  of  the  Technical 
Data  Package.  The  scope  of  this  study  involves  only  those  items  in  which  the  TDP 
is  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  step  between  development  and  manufacture  by  a 
source  other  than  the  developer.  This  is  the  step  in  which  most  problems  are 
encountered. 

The  formal  :harge  to  the  ad  hoc  committee  assigned  this  study  is  as 
follows: 


Conduct  an  engineering  study  with  the  object  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  U.S.  Army  Technical  Data  Package  (TDP) 
in  conveying  design  and  manufacturing  criteria  to  prospective 
materiel  producers.  The  effort  will  include  a detailed  evalua- 
tion of  at  least  five  specific  TDPs  selected  by  the  sponsor. 
Recommendations  relating  to  the  available  options  for  improving 
technology  transfer  will  be  developed. 

Although  this  scope  is  narrow  in  the  context  of  the  o'.orall  procurement 
system  of  the  U.S.  Army,  it  is  fundamental  to  the  procedures  currently  in  use 
in  competitive  procurement. 

The  Committee  addressed  itself  to  the  two  implied  steps  in  this  procedure, 
i)  the  creation  of  the  documents,  and  il)  the  method  used  in  conveying  them  to 
manufacturers. 


B.  Army  Usage  of  the  TDP  in  Procurement 

The  mission  requirements  for  military  design  equipment  begin  with  advance 
procurement  plans  which  are  then  forwarded,  with  program  and  budget  plans,  to 
the  appropriate  Army  Commands.  Following  the  R&D  phase,  the  end  item  is  to  be 
manufactured.  Although  there  are  exceptions,  multiple  bids  are  solicited  for 
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many  items.  It  has  been  amply  demonstrated  ’ that  considerable  cost  savings 
can  result  from  competitive  bidding  for  the  production  contract. 

The  basis  for  the  bid  solicitation  is  the  procurement  package  (PP)  which 
contains  the  technical  data  package  (TDP).  The  official  definitions  of  these  terms 
are  the  following: 

1.  Technical  Data  Package  (TDP) 

A technical  description  of  an  item  adequate  for  use  in  procurement. 

The  description  defines  the  required  design  configurations  and  assures  adequacy 
of  item  performance.  It  consists  of  all  applicable  technical  datr  such  as  plans, 
drawings/associated  lists,  specifications,  standards,  models,  performance  re- 
quirements, quality  assurance  provisions,  and  packaging  data.  (AMCR  70-46) 

2.  Procurement  Package  (PP) 

The  information  required  to  obtain  bids  or  proposals.  It  is  comprised 
of  the  TDP  describing  the  item  or  service  to  be  procured  together  with  all  appli- 
cable administrative  , legal,  and  fiscal  provisions  as  are  necessary  for  a clear 
and  complete  description  of  the  item  desired  and  the  conditions  governing  the  pro- 
posed contractural  agreement  between  the  government  and  the  supplier.  (AR  310- 
25,  AMCR  70-46) 

When  the  drawings  of  the  TDP  are  prepared  under  contract  by  the  developer 
according  to  military  standards  (MIL-D-1000  and  MIL-STD-100A),  Army  employ- 
ees, usually  technical  personnel  assigned  to  the  development  phase,  check  the 
TDP  for  completeness  and  accuracy  and  approve  payment.  Since  a newly  developed 
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M.  J.  Peck,  and  F.  M.  Scherer.  "The  Weapons  Acquisition  Process:  An 
Economic  Analysis.  " Harvard  University  Press,  1962. 
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K.  D.  Griffiths,  and  R.  F.  Williams.  "Transmission  of  Procurement  Technical 
Requirements  in  the  Competitive  Reprocurement  of  Military  Design  Equipment.  " 
PRO-005-1.  Army  Procurement  Research  Office,  Institute  of  Logistics  Research, 
Fort  Lee,  Va. , 1971. 
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item  is  not  necessarily  frozen  in  design,  improvements,  substitute  materials, 
etc.  may  be  incorporated  in  approved  Engineering  Change  Proposals  (ECP)  that 
are  attached  to  the  original  TDP  and  become  part  of  the  PP.  The  procurement 
package  then  is  transmitted  to  procurement  personnel  for  bid  solicitation. 

A single  contractor  does  not  necessarily  become  the  producer  of  the  total 
system  purchased.  Procurement  personnel  may  separate  the  package  into  units 
or  a contractor  may  subcontract  for  components.  To  ensure  the  participation  of 
small  business,  a representative  of  the  Small  Business  Administration  (SB A)  ex- 
amines each  procurement  package  for  possible  "set  asides"  and  ,rbreak-outs.  " 

If  a package  will  cost  less  than  $1  million  to  produce,  the  SBA  representative  is 
permitted  to  set  it  aside  for  a small  business  manufacturer.  If  a specific  part  of 
a package  can  be  clearly  identified  as  a single  unit  costing  less  than  $1  million  to 
produce,  the  SBA  representative  may  break  it  out  from  the  total  PP  and  require 
that  only  a small  business  be  permitted  to  manufacture  it.  A list  of  qualified 
bidders  in  the  geographical  area  is  given  by  the  SBA  to  the  local  procurement 

4 

office.  If  an  Army  program  manager  believes  for  technical  reasons  that  the 
procurement  of  the  item  may  be  jeopardized  by  giving  its  production  to  a small 
business,  he  may  reject  the  decision.  The  SBA  representative  then  may  appeal 
to  the  Commanding  Officer.  If  that  appeal  is  rejected,  the  SBA  may  then  appeal 
directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  who  makes  the  final  decision. 

In  the  present  organization  of  the  Army,  the  procurement  personnel  often 
are  separated  from  the  engineering  personnel  and  do  not  themselves  have  engi- 
neering capability.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  simply  accept  the  PP  as 
transmitted.  This  is  called  the  "rubber  band”  procedure  in  that  they  do  not 


^Report  of  the  Commission  on  Government  Procurement,  vol.  1 (Washington, 
D.  C. : U.S.  Government  Printing  Office)  Chap.  12,  1972. 
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remove  the  imaginary  rubber  band  from  the  package  of  documents  and  assume  it 
to  be  acceptable  for  procurement  //hen  they  offer  It  to  prospective  bidders. 

When  an  agency  of  the  government  solicits  bids  based  on  a TDP,  there  is 
5-G 

an  Implied  warranty  that  Its  specifications  and  drawings  are  correct.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  large  quantities  of  detailed  drawings  will  contain  defects  and, 
although  extensive  reviews  can  reduce  the  number  of  defects,  the  1 iw  of  diminish- 
ing returns  precludes  perfection.  Thus,  the  successful  bidder,  especially  in  a 
first  production,  is  nearly  always  confronted  with  a TDP  with  some  errors  In  the 
drawings  oi  pecificatlons.  If  he  is  so  motivated,  the  bidder  may  file  a claim 
against  the  Army  for  increased  expense  or  time  that  the  errors  have  cost  him. 

If  a settlement  is  not  achieved,  then  the  case  must  be  heard  by  the  Armed  Services 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals.  With  time  for  necessary  legal  preparation  and  the 
current  backlog,  such  a case  takes  about  two  years  to  be  resolved.  To  help  alle- 
viate this  rather  untenable  situation,  the  Army  has  Introduced  a procedure  called 
Preproduction  Evaluation  (PPE)  which  permits  the  successful  bidder  a specific 
number  of  days  to  examine  the  TDP  for  errors  before  beginning  production.  The 
cost  of  this  effort  is  included  in  his  bid. 

The  Army  must  procure  a wide  range  of  items  and  a single  rigid  procure- 
ment policy  would  be  unsuitable.  This  is  recognized,  and  sufficient  flexibility  is 
given  in  the  wording  of  the  Armed  Services  Procurement  Regulations  (ASPR)  and 
the  Army  Materiel  Command  Regulations  (AMCR).  Each  of  the  Army  commands 
utilizes  this  flexibility  to  suit  its  particular  needs,  e.  g. , while  a gun  may  be 
specified  by  its  material  properties  and  machining  tolerances,  a radio  may  be 


George  11.  Dygert.  ’Implied  Warranties  in  Government  Contracts.  " Military 
Law  Review  53(197 1)  :39-72. 

°Ralph  C.  Nash,  Jr.  , and  John  Ciblnic,  Jr.  Federal  Procurement  Law.  2nd  ed. 
Washington,  D.  C. : George  Washington  Law  Center,  1969. 
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better  specified  functionally  with  respect  to  range,  band  width  and  noise  level. 

Thus  a T DP  may  give  cither  detailed  drawings  or  performance  'cifications,  and 
sometimes  both. 

Clearly,  over  the  years  procurement  personnel  have  acquired  considerable 

experience  from  their  failures  as  well  as  their  successes.  The  Army  continually 

7 

studies  its  own  procedures  and  has  made  modifications  to  correct  deficiencies. 

A summary  of  these  procedures  is  In  the  book  used  by  the  Army  Management 

0 

Knginecring  Training  Agency  (AMETA)  in  a course  taught  to  engineers  involved 
in  TDP  construction.  Furthermore,  Army  procurement  personnel  from  the  vari- 
ous commands  meet  at  irregular  intervals  to  discuss  their  experiences  and  pre- 
sent to  each  other  methods  they  use  for  improvement. 

The  process  described  briefly  above  is  a specific  type  of  technology  transfer. 
An  item  is  developed  and  tested  satisfactorily.  The  manufacturer  may  not  be  the 
developer  and  therefore  the  technology  must  be  transferred.  This  is  a problem 
common  to  most  all  government  agencies  and  to  industry  as  well.  Because  the 
items  involve  the  selection,  treating,  shaping  and  assembling  of  materials,  the 
Army's  request  to  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  was  referred  to  the  National 
Materials  Advisory  Board.  They  were  asked  to  examine  the  use  of  the  Army 
TOP  in  making  tills  transfer  and  to  compare  its  effectiveness  with  the  technology 
transfer  methods  used  by  other  Services  and  by  industry. 

C.  Methodology 

The  Technical  Data  Package  of  the  U.S.  Army  is  the  documentary  part  of 
technology  transfer  from  a developer  to  a manufacturer.  In  practice,  after  the 


7 

'Impact  Program  Report  - Teclmical  Data  Package  Improvement.  " Report  No.  1. 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command,  Washington,  D.  C.  , November  1972. 
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"Technical  Data  Package  Development  and  Management:  Army  Management 
Course."  -1th  cd.  U.S.  Army  Management  Engineering  Training  Agency.  Rock 
Island,  III.  , 1974. 
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TDP  is  believed  to  be  ready,  procurement  personnel  solicit  bids  and  write  tne 
procurement  contract.  The  Committee  considered  the  preparation  of  the  TDP  and 
procurement  as  two  separate  steps  in  technology  transfer  and  conducted  Us  studies 
accordingly. 

All  available  Army  reports  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  preparation  of 
TDPs,  as  well  L3  other  pertinent  reports,  were  studied  (section  VIT).  Presenta- 
tions were  made  formally  to  the  Committee  by  senior  Army  employees  who  are 
involved  in  various  phases  of  teaching,  performing  and  reviewing  the  technology 
transfer  process  (Appendix  A).  The  Committee  also  heard  presentations  from 
Navy  and  industry  representatives  as  well  as  from  Army  and  Navy  attorneys  who 
are  involved  in  procurement  practices.  These  general  presentations  were  followed 
by  in-depth  interviews  of  individuals  who  have  over-all  responsibility  for  procure- 
ment in  Army,  Navy  and  industry.  This  report  contains  summaries  of  those  tech- 
niques which  utilize  somewhat  different  approaches  and  thereby  contain  ideas  which 
might  be  tried  experimentally  for  the  procurement  of  various  items.  Five  TDPs, 
one  from  each  of  five  Army  commands,  were  examined  in  detail  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  documentation  and  reasons  for  the  engineering  changes  approved  for 
each.  The  number  of  changes  in  three  TDPs  due  to  errors  was  compared  to 
changes  for  similar  reasons  in  the  automotive  industry. 

The  Committee  identified  nine  specific  problem  areas  and  developed  a list 
of  possible  modifications  of  Army  procedures.  These  were  reviewed  for  their 
legal  implications  by  the  Committee  and  liaison  attorneys. 
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THE  ARMY  TECHNICAL  DATA  PACKAGE 


A.  Gene  ral 

Competitive  procurement  obviously  cannot  be  considered  without  a complete 
and  reasonably  accurate  technical  data  package.  The  accuracy,  completeness, 
currency,  clarity  and  adequacy  of  the  TDP  are  major  factors  in  determining  the 
method  of  procurement  that  can  be  used  or  the  number  of  qualified  competitors 
that  are  available. 

The  items  procured  with  a TDP  arc  of  two  types,  i)  off-the-shelf  items  with 
or  without  minor  modification  and  ii)  items  that  must  be  designed  for  the  military. 
The  concern  of  this  study  is  with  the  procurement  of  the  second  category  of  items. 

The  development  procedures  for  the  TDP  and  the  assignment  of  responsibility 
at  each  stage  are  governed  by  Arin>  Materiel  Command  Regulation  (AMCR  70-4G). 
The  TDP  includes  but  is  not  limited  to  the  following:  specifications,  drawings, 
repair,  parts  lists,  packaging,  data  sheets,  quality  and  product  assurance  data, 
special  production  tool  drawings,  acceptance  and  inspection  equipment  drawings 
and  other  data  as  required. 

B.  Army  Management  Engineering  Training 

The  Army  Management  Engineering  Training  Agency  (AMETA)  offers  a two- 

week  course  on  the  Technical  Data  Package  Development  and  Management  and  uses 

9 

a course  book  with  this  title.  The  course  covers  "policies,  procedures  and  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  acquisition,  preparation,  review,  proofing,  maintenance. 
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"Technical  Data  Package  Development  and  Management",  United  States  Army 
Management  Engineering  Training  Agency,  Rock  Island,  111.  1974. 
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improvement,  control,  and  transmission  of  the  Technical  Data  Package  for  pro- 
curement and  production  of  United  States  Army  Materiel  Command  materiel." 

There  is  no  requirement  that  anyone  responsible  for  developing  TDPs  or  for 
procurement  take  the  course  and  there  is  no  qualifying  examination. 

C.  Commpttd  Variation 

The  breadth  and  diversity  of  the  development  and  procurement  programs  of 
the  Army  are  extreme.  For  this  reason,  the  established  policies  and  procedures 
permit  versatility  and  flexibility,  and  thereby  each  Command  can  choose  the  op- 
timum procedure  for  a given  item.  For  example,  an  item  developed  in-house 
will  have  a different  "style"  of  review  than  one  developed  under  contract,  or  the 
description  of  an  electronic  device  may  depend  more  on  function  specifications 
than  on  detailed  drawings.  The  five  TDPs  reviewed  below  were  selected  by  five 
different  Commands  to  indicate  some  of  the  diversity  of  permissible  procedures. 

D.  Examination  of  Representative  TDPs 

1.  Army  Electronics  Command  (ECQM)  AN/APM-123(V)  Transponder 
Set  and  AN/X  t‘HM-103  Signal  Generator 

a.  Background 

ECOM  is  responsible  for  those  electronic  weapons  and  hardware 
not  purchased  and  managed  as  components  of  one  of  thr?  large  weajKms  systems 
developed  by  one  of  the  other  Army  Commands  (such  integrated  components  as 
missile  control  electronics).  Quantities  involved  in  ECOM  procurements  range 
from  the  tens  to  the  thousands.  The  Configuration  Items  (Cls),  although  sometimes 
quite  complex,  fall  within  the  development  and  production  capability  of  a large 
number  of  suppliers,  and  the  command  is  able  to  make  very  good  use  of  compet- 
itive purchasing. 
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b.  AN /A  PM- 123  (V) 

The  AN/APM-  123(V)  Transponder  Test  Set  is  a special  purpose 
piece  of  test  equipment  used  in  the  adjustment  and  maintenance  of  the  identifica- 
tion transponders  carried  by  aircraft  of  all  three  Services.  The  Army  contracted 
for  the  development  of  the  APM-123  beginning  in  1959.  By  1963  the  development 
had  proceeded  through  the  development,  model  testing  and  field  evaluation  phases 
and  improvements,  resulting  from  these  evaluations,  had  been  incorporated  in  the 
design. 

Formalion  of  the  Department  of  Defense  Airborne  Identification 
Mobile  Systems  (AIMS)  organization  in  1963  led  to  the  Army’s  being  assigned  the 
task  of  providing  a transponder  test  set  suitable  for  tri-service  use.  In  1965,  the 
APM-123  development  contractor  submitted  an  unsolicited  proposal  to  modify  the 
original  design  to  make  it  suitable  for  tri-service  use.  The  contractor’s  proposal 
was  accepted  and  a contract  was  negotiated  on  a sole-source  basis  for  the  redevel- 
opment and  initial  production  of  374  units.  A technical  data  package  suitable  for 
later  rcprocurement  was  included.  The  equipment  was  highly  successful  and  a 
follow-on  contract  was  awarded  to  the  original  supplier  (sole-source)  in  1967. 

Numerous  changes  were  incorporated  in  the  equipment  and,  there- 
fore, into  the  technical  date  package  during  the  initial  production  runs  and  some 
difficulty  was  encountered  in  obtaining  a complete  and  up-to-date  data  package  for 
reprocurement,  but  a satisfactory  package  was  eventually  put  together.  Another 
firm  was  the  successful  bidder  and  received  a contract  for  250  test  sets  at  a price 
one  third  as  great  as  that  for  the  first  two  production  runs  with  the  developer.  A 
second  contract  was  later  negotiated  with  this  second  vendor  for  another  584  sets 
at  about  the  same  price  as  his  first  order. 

Thirty-six  engineering  change  proposals  were  approved  during  the 
first  contract  with  the  second  source  and  four  changes  were  made  during  the 

second  contract.  Of  these  40  changes,  24  were  for  minor  data  deficiencies  and 
only  eight  of  these  w'ere  for  actual  data  errors.  The  total  cost  growth  for  all 
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changes,  including  the  cost  of  desirable  evolutionary  design  and  product  improve- 
ments, was  only  $*H00.  Only  $200  of  the  increase  on  contracts  of  more  than  $1 
million  was  caused  by  data  deficiencies;  however,  no  data  were  available  for  the 
cost  of  these  changes  on  the  parts  inventory. 

c.  Conclusion 

Although  this  example  was  not  chosen  as  necessarily  representa- 
tive of  the  average  reprocurement,  it  does  illustrate  that  it  is  possible  to  use  the. 

T DP  successfully  to  transfer  the  information  necessary  for  a new  vendor  to  pro- 
duce without  significant  technical  difficulty  and  at  low  cost. 

d.  Equipment  Verification  Review  and  the  AN/XURM-103 

The  transponder  test  set  reprocurement  occurred  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  newer  Program  Management  and  Configuration  Management  Techniques. 
Upon  completion  in  November  1972  of  the  Army  multi-command  Impact  Program 
stuciy  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Army's  data  management  program, 1 ^ each  of  the 
commands  established  policies  and  procedures  aimed  at  improving  substantially 
the  designs  and  tnc  data  packages  produced  by  Army  development  programs. 

The  ECOM  procedures  as  stated  in  the  final  report  of  the  Impact 
Program  called  for  five  specific  reviews  related  to  (i)  a Physical  Configuration 
Audit  (PCA)  measuring  the  compliance  of  the  physical  product  with  its  data  pack- 
age, (ii)  a Drawing  Verification/Producibilily  Review  measuring  the  adequacy  of 
the  drawings  for  compliance  to  specifications  and  for  suitability  for  efficient  manu- 
facture, (iii)  an  in-house  ad  hoc  review  of  the  data  package  to  determine  suitability 
for  reprocurcment,  (iv)  an  Equipment  Verification  Review  (EVR)  of  a sample  of 
the  production  output  of  the  successful  production  supplier,  (v)  a Cost  Growth 
Report  (issued  periodically). 


10,,Impact  Program  Report  - Technical  Data  Package  Improvement."  Report 
No.  1,  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command,  Washington,  D.C.,  November  1972. 


To  assess  the  effectiveness  of  these  new  procedures,  a relatively 
simple  audit  was  made  by  examining  several  of  the  more  recent  design  and  data 
reviews  which  have  been  called  for  under  these  new  disciplines.  The  program 
selected  by  ECOM  for  audit  is  the  AN/X  URM-103  Signal  Generator,  a typical 
piece  of  electronic  test  equipment. 

Dccumentation  for  the  contractor  review,  the  ECOM  analysis,  and 
the  resolution  of  the  discrepancies  have  been  analyzed  as  part  of  the  audit.  The 
contractor,  during  his  review,  found  that  the  equipment  deviated  from  the  drawings 
in  110  cases,  involving  54  drawings.  All  of  these  were  minor  discrepancies,  involv- 
ing no  fundamental  design  deficiencies,  and  most  of  them  were  corrected  immediately. 
The  contractor  requested  waivers  for  an  initial  small  quantity  to  avoid  significant 
rework  he  felt  was  unnecessary.  Twenty-six  minor  drawing  errors  were  uncovered 
by  the  audit.  EVR  and  ECPs  were  still  in  process  during  the  audit. 

The  subsequent  correspondence  pertaining  to  this  matter  showed  an 
admirable  discipline  and  fairness  on  the  part  of  ECOM.  Rulings  on  action  to  be 
taken  were  prompt,  fair,  clear  and  explicit  and  made  no  compromise  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Army.  Requests  were  granted  in  cases  in  which  there  was  no  dis- 
advantage to  the  Army  and  relief  was  possible  for  the  contractor.  The  cost  increase 
to  the  Army  of  all  the  changes  implemented  including  design  improvements,  was 
negligible. 

The  ECOM  responses  give  evidence  of  meticulous  care  In  establish- 
ing on  an  item  by  item  basis,  the  contractor  responsibility  for  making  the  correc- 
tions and  in  outlining  the  necessity  for  following  the  review  procedures  in  deter- 
mining that  the  corrections  had  been  made. 

2.  Army  Armament  Command  (ARMCOM)  — MG8  Gun 
a.  Background 

The  105mm  MG8  gun  has  been  in  existence  for  a long  time.  It  was 
standardized  in  1959  and  full-scale  production  was  started  in  19G0.  Since  that 
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time  many  complete  puns  nnd  spare  gun  tubes  have  been  produced.  Gun  tube  and 
ammunition  for  the  MG8  arc  directly  interchangeable  with  the  United  Kingdom’s 
counterpart,  and  at  least  20  countries  are  currently  using  this  gun  system, 

b.  Development  Program  and  Data  Preparation 

The  M68  gun  was  completely  developed  as  an  in-house  activity  at 
Watervlict  Arsenal  where  a wealth  of  experience  and  knowledge  concerning  gun  de- 
sign and  manufacture  is  available.  Watervlict  Arsenal  also  possesses  unique  lab- 
oratory test  facilities  in  which  pressure  confining  components  (tube,  breeching  and 
breech  block)  can  be  tested  for  durability  under  simulated  firing.  Also  Watervlict 
has  evolved  manufacturing  techniques  which  are  special  to  gun  tube  production. 
Methods  of  cold  working  gun  tubes  by  swaging  and  autofrettage  are  special  pro- 
cesses for  which  equipment  and  technical  expertise  are  available.  These  capabili- 
ties are  not  readily  available  in  the  industrial  community. 

The  in-house  gun  advanced  development  follows  an  iterative 
process  in  which  designs,  subjected  to  independent  audits  are  built  nnd  tested. 
Physical  audits  of  development  designs  include  100  percent  measurement  of  com- 
ponent parts.  Feedback  from  the  test  program  is  reflected  In  revised  designs  and 
the  process  is  repeated.  The  ad*  need  development  programs  include  both  the 
conceptual  and  the  validation  phase. 

The  next  phase  is  engineering  development,  which  includes  a devel- 
opment program  and  a producibility  engineering  and  planning  program.  In  the 
development  program,  the  updated  development  design  is  again  audited  and  the 
engineering  development  prototypes  are  manufactured.  All  parts  are  again  sub- 
jected to  100  percent  measurement  and  prototypes  arc  tested.  Ser\icc  life  tests 
also  are  conducted  either  at  a range  or  laboratory  and  the  items  are  cycled  to  the 
end  of  their  useful  life. 

Concurrently  with  the  prototype  manufacture,  a Producibility  En- 
gineering and  Planning  Program  is  initiated.  Supplementary  Quality  Assurance 
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Provision  (SQAPS),  gauge  design  and  other  product  assurance  plans  are  prepared 
for  the  TDP.  At  the  completion  of  the  engineering  development  phase,  the  TDP 
contains  the  best  integrated  thinking  of  all  parties  who  are  involved. 

Watervliet  prefers  to  do  its  own  in-house  checking  of  drawings.  Its 
personnel  have  occasionally  used  a third-party  review,  but  management  apparently 
has  greater  confidence  in  checks  and  audits  performed  by  in-house  personnel  who 
have  pertinent  background  and  experience.  The  proof  of  the  TDP  is  next  demon- 
strated in  the  low  rate  initial  production  phase  (LRIP)  in  which  initial  production 
models  arc  used  in  an  initial  production  test  (IPT)  of  the  cannon.  This  phase 
proves  that  the  conversion  from  development  to  production  drawings  has  not  de- 
graded the  performance  and  reliability  of  the  product. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  each  time  a new  production  line  is  started  and 
whenever  there  is  a major  process  change  the  IPT  is  repeated.  The  production 
process  is  one  that  is  constantly  monitored  and  tests  arc  specified  whenever  the 
normal  production  process  may  be  disturbed. 

Watery  liet  does  not  include  Reliability,  Availability  and  Maintain- 
ability (RAM)  requirements  in  the  TDP.  Since  the  TDP  has  been  based  upon  an 
iterative  process  of  testing,  evaluation  and  redesign,  management  believes  that 
the  drawings  and  associated  documents  in  the  final  form  of  the  TDP  assure  that 
RAM  requirements  are  satisfied. 

The  TDP  is  developed  in  a close-knit,  in-huuse  organization,  where 
all  input  elements  are  in  close  proximity.  Provisions  for  necessary  auditing  of 
the  TDP  seem  to  be  amply  provided,  although  the  Committee  was  not  able  to  obtain 
any  check-off  lists  or  formal  documents  for  assuring  the  completeness  and  accuracy 
of  the  TDP. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  during  subsequent  procurement  activities,  for 
items  which  are  not  to  be  built  in-house,  prospective  bidders  are  purposely  made 
aware  of  the  risks  involved  in  the  production  of  items  which  require  extremely 
high  levels  of  quality.  Complete  information  is  made  available  to  these  people 


so  that  there  are  no  surprises  after  the  production  order  has  been  placed.  Pre- 
award surveys  further  help  to  eliminate  bidders  who  do  not  have  adequate  facilities 
to  produce  or  who  do  not  understand  the  levels  of  quality  which  are  required. 

Over  the  years,  changes  In  the  TDP  for  the  M68  gun  have  been 
minor.  Most  changes  have  been  to  update  material  and  process  Information  to 
reflect  changing  material  costs  and  the  availability  of  new  and  better  manufactur- 
ing orocesses. 

c.  Conclusions 

For  programs  in  which  the  development  engineering  and  the  pro- 
duction may  be  done  under  the  same  roof,  the  technology  transfer  is  unquestionably 
smoother  than  it  Is  from  a government  procurement  agency  to  a commercial  house. 
This  Is  particularly  true  if  the  people  who  are  going  to  manufacture  the  item  have 
had  an  input  to  the  TDP.  There  is  no  question  that  the  present  TDP  for  the  M68 
gun  is  an  excellent  document  for  transferring  technology.  It  offers  minimum  risk 
of  misinterpretation  and  it  presents  objectives  which  are  attainable.  The  principal 
reasons  for  the  high  level  of  quality  of  the  TDP  are: 

i)  The  technical  data  package  for  the  MG8  gun  has  been  in  exist- 
ence for  a long  time.  The  original  data  were  probably  accurate  to  start 
with  and  they  have  tended  to  improve  with  age  and  use.  F/ery  part  of  the 
MG8  gun,  with  the  exception  of  the  breech  ring,  has  been  procured  from 
domestic  outside  sources.  All  components  of  the  MG8  gun  have  been  suc- 
cessfully manufactured  by  friendly  nations  from  the  TDP. 

ii)  The  development  is  conducted  entirely  (with  the  exception  of 
some  firing  range  work)  in-house,  essentially  under  one  roof.  The  TDP 
is  the  integrated  effort  of  this  close-knit  operation. 

ill)  The  personnel  at  Watervliet  are  specialists  in  gun  development, 
and  they  have  excellent  supporting  strength  In  manufacturing  and  laboratory 
evaluation. 
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iv)  The  development  program  is  so  structured  that  each  increment 
of  improvement  in  data  generated  is  audited  by  all  concerned  groups  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  actual  firing  tests  or  by  simulated  laboratory  tests* 
Physical  Configuration  Audits  of  100  percent  are  commonly  used  in  the 
development  phase. 

v)  Low  Rate  Initial  Production  is  used  to  verify  that  the  TDP  will, 
if  followed,  produce  guns  which  meet  the  performance  requirements. 

3.  Mobility  Equipment  Command  (MECOM)  — Ribbon  Bridge 

a.  Background 

The  need  for  a new  tactical  bridge  system  in  the  U.S.  Army  inven- 
tory became  apparent  in  early  1968.  At  the  same  time,  intelligence  data  indicated 
excellent  performance  and  widespread  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  bridge.  A require- 
ment was  subsequently  established  for  a Ribbon  Bridge  System  that  would  be 
similar  in  operation  to  the  Soviet  bridge  and  a contract  for  the  development  of  the 
Ribbon  Bridge  was  awarded  in  June  1969.  The  development  contract  was  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  U.S.  Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research  and  Development 
Center  (MERDC). 

The  development  contract  called  for  data  items  to  be  supplied  in 
the  form  of  technical  reports,  drawings,  engineering  and  associated  tests,  design 
data  and  technical  publications.  Final  drawings  were  to  conform  to  Form  1,  MIL- 
D-1000,  Category  E.  The  contract  further  specified  that  the  contractor  would: 
i)  validate  each  drawing  and  other  design  disclosure  document  against  the  item 
depicted;  ii)  certify  that  each  drawing  and  other  design  disclosure  document 
accurately  and  completely  represented  and  described  the  related  item,  equipment, 
part,  or  assembly;  iii)  certify  that  each  such  item  had  been  manufactured  and 
supplied  in  accordance  with  such  drawings  or  other  design  disclosure  document; 
and  iv)  certify  that  all  technical  data  furnished  conformed  to  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  the  contract.  The  contract  further  specified  that  technical  data  furnished 
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by  the  contractor  would  be  subjected  to  preliminary  and  final  design  review  by 
the  assigned  contracting  officers  representative  (COR)  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia. 

b.  Development  Program  and  Data  Preparation 

The  results  of  the  development  program  and  subsequent  engineer- 
ing design  tests  (EDT)  were  very  encouraging,  and  the  basic  system  appeared  to 
be  well  suited  to  the  functional  requirements.  The  development  program,  however, 
failed:  i)  to  identify  some  fundamental  design  deficiencies  in  the  joints  of  the 
aluminum  fabricated  structure;  ii)  to  generate  a set  of  technical  data  that  could 
form  the  basis  for  a quality  TDP;  and  ill)  to  provide  the  necessary  configuration 
audits  to  identify  the  basic  differences  between  the  prototype  parts  and  the  draw- 
ings that  were  submitted  under  the  contract. 

Subsequent  Engineering  Tests  (ET)  and  Service  Tests  (ST)  of  the 
prototypes  revealed  deficiencies,  principally  in  the  durability  of  welded  joints, 
that  necessitated  a redesign  effort  and  major  design  changes  were  made.  This 
might  normally  require  that  new  prototypes  be  fabricated  and  tested  to  confirm 
the  effectiveness  of  the  changes.  At  this  point,  however,  it  was  apparently 
decided  to  take  a calculated  risk  and  proceed  to  the  production  phase  without 
substantiation  of  the  design  changes.  The  design  changes  in  the  fabricated 
structures  appear,  from  a paper  study,  to  be  an  improvement  over  the  original 
prototype  design.  However,  uncertainty  arises  because  there  has  been  no  test 
verification  to  demonstrate  that  the  new  design  will  meet  the  reliability  end 
maintainability  requirements.  .Substantiation  of  the  new  design  will  not  be  con- 
firmed until  initial  production  tests  (IPT)  are  conducted  by  Army  Test  and 
Evaluation  Command  in  the  summer  of  1975. 

The  data  generated  by  the  developer  proved  to  be  plagued  with 
errors.  Third-party  reviews  were  used  extensively  to  disclose  and  correct 
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drawing  errors.  Many  drawings  submitted  for  prototype  parts  became  of  question- 
able value  In  the  light  of  design  changes  which  followed  the  engineering  and  service 
tests.  The  government's  representative  on  the  development  program  apparently 
did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  monitor  the  data  being  generated  at  the  level  that 
would  detect  drawing  errors.  The  two  design  reviews  held  during  the  development 
program  were  not  penetrating  enough  to  identify  weaknesses  in  the  design,  which 
later  led  to  fatigue  failures  in  the  service  tests. 

During  the  development  program  there  appeared  to  be  inadequate 
in-process  monitoring  of  the  fabrication.  This  was  particularly  true  of  welds  which 
became  visually  inaccessible  when  covered  by  subsequent  assemblies.  No  Physical 
Cor/*guration  Audit  was  made  of  the  prototypes  and  tolerances  which  were  presumed 
to  be  met  were  never  verified.  These  same  tolerances,  when  included  in  the  TDP, 
were  correspondingly  not  met  in  the  first  production  units. 

There  are  no  specifically  stated  reliability,  availability  and  main- 
tainability (RAM)  requirements  in  the  Technical  Data  Package.  MERDC  reasons 
that  the  design  was  based  upon  RAM  requirements  and  therefore  the  drawings  and 
associated  documentation  in  the  TDP  will  produce  items  which  meet  the  RAM  re- 
quirements. In  principle  this  may  be  true,  but  in  this  specific  instance  the  TDP 
is  considerably  different  from  the  items  that  went  through  Engineering  and  Service 
Tests.  Apparently,  the  1PT  tests  of  production  units  will  be  the  first  demonstra- 
tion of  the  reliability  of  the  latest  design. 

c.  Production  Program 

On  the  basis  of  a TDP  that  contained  untested  design  features,  a 
production  contract  was  awarded  in  May  1973.  Included  in  the  contract  is  a pre- 
production  evaluation  clause  (see  section  IVB),  and  the  production  contractor  will 
eventually  perform  a configuration  item  verification  review  on  production  items. 
This  will  validate  that  the  end  item  being  produced  and  all  its  components  conform 
to  the  production  baseline  documentation  (contract  TDP  plus  approved  changes). 
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To  date,  over  100  ECPs  have  been  approved;  six  have  been 
government  initiated  Class  I changes  which  cost  about  $12,000,  and  five  have  been 
contractor-initiated  Class  I changes  that  will  cost  about  $155,000,  Additional 
ECPs  are  being  processed  by  *he  contractor,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  well  into 
six  figures  and  these  will  have  to  be  argued  and  negotiated.  Not  all  engineering 
changes,  however,  have  added  to  government  cost  since  under  the  value  engineer- 
ing incentive  provisions  of  the  contract,  cost  saving  changes  have  also  been 
introduced. 

The  major  problems  that  have  plagued  the  production  contractor 
and  that  are  the  potential  sources  of  ECPs  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(i)  difficulties  in  meeting  specified  tolerances;  (ii)  government  design  inspection 
gauges  which  have  not  been  adequate  for  the  purpose  and  which  require  redesign; 
(ill)  contractor  and  government  differences  in  interpretation  of  the  Preproduction 
Evaluation  Clause. 

d.  Conclusions 

Recognizing  that  the  Army  regulations  which  were  in  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  this  program  are  different  from  those  which  arc  reported  to  be  in 
effect  today,  the  Ribbon  Bridge  program  cannot  be  evaluated  fairly  using  current 
regulations.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  several  important  lessons  relevant  to 
the  more  recent  procedures  for  technology  transfer  can  be  learned  from  this 

i 

experience.  These  lessons  a.*c: 

(i)  Early  successes  in  functional  performance  do  not 
eliminate  the  need  for  a high  quality  Technical  Data  Package. 

(ii)  Configuration  audits  are  essential  to  assure  that 
prototype  equipment  and  the  drawings  correlate,  and  if  not,  why  not. 

(iil)  The  development  contractor  should  have  been 
required  to  assure  the  accuracy  of  the  data  which  he  was  obligated 
to  provide  under  the  contract  and  the  Army  should  have  monitored 
the  data  more  carefully. 
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(Iv)  Short  cuts  which  by-pass  standard  discipline  and 
nrocedures  are  hazardous, 

4.  Munitions  Command — M567  Fuze 

a.  Background 

When  dealing  with  munitions,  allowed  flexibility  is  fully  utilized. 

In  addition,  the  Mobilization  Requirement  (see  section  VA6)  permits  the  sharing  of 
the  total  procurement  between  two  or  more  manufacturers.  Also,  safety  dictates 
that  greater  coupling  be  practiced  between  procurement  personnel  and  the  develop- 
ment group  at  Picatlnnv  Arsenal.  Before  every  procurement,  the  procuring  agency 
contacts  the  developer  and  asks  him  to  certify  the  adequacy,  accuracy  and  complete- 
ness of  the  TDP.  In  turn,  for  every  procurement,  the  engineering  staff  checks  the 
TDP,  bringing  up  to  date  the  latest  standards,  specifications  and  materials  data. 
Field  deficiencies  and  deviations  also  are  reviewed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  procedures,  Picatinny  Arsenal  utilizes 
a classification  of  their  TDPs  which  in  movie  parlance  they  describe  as  follows: 

GP  — a proven  TDP  good  for  procurement  by  essentially  any  manufacturer,  large 
or  small:  R — a package  restricted  to  only  qualified  bidders  whom  the  engineering 
personnel  recommend  as  having  the  manufacturing  capability:  and  X — a development 
or  unproven  package  that  only  specialty  firms  may  consider.  Essentially  all  mun- 
ition Item  TDPs  are  tested  by  limited  production  runs  before  full-scale  production 
contracts  are  signed. 

b.  Fuze  Procurement  Procedures 

This  fuze  is  for  mortar  application  and  is  similar  to  others  In 
production.  Basically,  it  is  designed  around  precision  die  casting  in  order  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  complicated  secondary  machining  operation.  The  unusual 
difficulty  In  technology  transfer  for  this  type  of  item  is  that  there  arc  few  experi- 
enced fuze  manufacturers,  but  in  time  of  national  emergency  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  precision  fuzes  are  needed  with  a short  lead-time.  Picatinny’s  own  team  of 
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engineers  interact  with  new  manufacturers,  assisting  them  with  the  tooling,  manu- 
facturing techniques  and  quality  control.  Thus,  technology  transfer  is  not  accom- 
plished by  the  TOP  alone. 

The  treatment  of  allowed  tolerances  of  fuzes  is  of  interest.  On 

the  drawings  is  printed  the  following: 

"Compliance  with  functional  requirements  are  mandatory. 

The  government  does  not  guarantee  all  possible  combina- 
tions permitted  by  tolerance  limits  will  consistently  satisfy 
test  requirements.  Contractor  must  choose  those  combin- 
ations of  tolerances  within  the  limits  of  specifications  and 
drawings  which  suit  his  process  and  still  satisfy  testing 
requirements. " 

This  seems  to  be  a fair  statement  of  the  degree  to  which  the  TDP  is  warranted  and 
what  is  expected  of  the  contractor. 

c.  Conclusions 

The  TDP  for  f «e  M567  fuze  was  examined  and  it  was  concluded 
that  it  is  specified  with  sufficient  detail  to  successfully  transfer  manufactur- 
ing know-how  from  arsenal  manufacturer  to  outside  subcontractors.  Not  only  is 
the  fuze  itself  specified  but  the  manufacturing  techniques  are  outlined  and  are  known 
to  produce  a satisfactory  item. 

5.  Missile  Command  — The  Pershing  Missile  Second  Stage  Pocket  Motor  Case 
a.  Background 

The  original  design  of  this  rocket  motor  case  for  the  Pershing 
Second  Stage  had  a heavy  wall  motor  case  which  was  made  of  rolled  and  welded  4130 
steel.  The  later  flight  weight  cases  were  designed  using  the  same  configuration 
except  that  11—1 1 steel  was  used.  The  forward  and  aft  closures  were  forged  and 
the  cylindrical  portion  was  hvdrospun.  The  Il-P  steel  cases  were  notch  sensitive 
and  exhibited  hvdrogcn  embrittlement.  Both  of  these  disadvantages  were  minimized 
bv  controlling  the  amount  of  decarburization  of  the  steel  during  heat  treatment. 
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The  Pershing  case  was  released  for  production  with  two 
changes:  i)  DGAC  steel  was  substituted  for  H— 1 1 because  it  is  not  as  notch  sensi- 
tive or  as  prone  to  hydrogen  embrittlement,  and  ii)  bolts  were  substituted  for  rivets 
In  the  attachment  of  the  forward  skirt  to  the  motor  case.  Cases  were  procured  at 
a steadv  rate  with  no  significant  problems. 

b.  Conclusions 

The  item  Is  simple  with  a few  drawings,  specifications  and 
quality  assurance  provisions  and  there  are  no  problems  in  stacking  or  In  relation- 
ship of  one  part  to  another.  The  TDP  is  based  on  functional  requirements  which 
allow  development  of  manufacturing  techniques  by  a contractor.  The  TDP  calls 
for  progressive  reviews  by  the  contracting  agency  and  the  contractor  to  meet  a re- 
quired operational  capability.  The  package  appears  to  be  complete  and  includes 
referencing  to  administrative  techniques  and  feed-back  from  contractors.  Produc- 
ibility  was  safeguarded  with  appropriate  joint  configuration  audits. 

The  Committee  reviewers  were  satisfied  that  high  ciuality 
components  could  be  made  from  this  TDP  since  it  appeared  complete  and  if  given 
proper  administration  by  qualified  agency  personnel  would  produce  satisfactory 
procurement  programs. 

E.  Some  Contractor  Criticisms  of  Recent  Army  TDPs 

A limited  solicitation  for  criticisms  resulted  in  the  following  comments 
concerning  some  re^nt  Army  TDPs: 

1.  Proprietary  or  Source-Controlled  Items 

DoD  development  strategy  as  expressed  in  ASPR  permits  a contractor 
to  retain  proprietary  restrictions  (sometimes  unavoidable),  thereby  withholding 
information  necessary  for  adequate  quality,  acceptance  and  performance  test 
validation. 
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2.  Inadequate  Product  Quality  Assurance  Requirements 

Manufacturing  processes  and/or  techniques  are  not  always  ade- 
quately depicted  where  they  are  critical  to  assuring  proper  performance.  Pro- 
prietary Items  require  a qualified  products  listing  depicting  known  manufacturers 
of  properly  performing  quality  items.  This  listing,  when  available,  is  not  always 
adequately  cor'rollcd  and  maintained. 

J.  Timely  Status  of  TDPs 

Comments  were  received  from  industrial  contractors  to  the  effect 
that  Army  had  solicited  bids  for  TDPs  which  were  not  currently  up  to  date. 

When  originally  issued,  the  TDP  had  been  considered  highly  satisfactory  but  upon 
reprocurement  a number  of  proprietary  items  or  materials  called  for  were  no 
longer  available. 

4 . Preproduction  Evaluation  and  Patent  and  Latent  Defect  Clauses 

Criticisms  have  been  received  from  industry  representatives 
concerning  the  implications  of  contract  clauses  such  as  the  Army’s  Preproduction 
Evaluation  (section  1VB)  and  the  Navy's  Patent  and  Latent  Defect  Clause  (section 
VA3)  both  of  which  place  the  burdens  for  some  undiscovered  drawing  errors  on  the 
manufacturer  after  production  has  begun.  Although  the  successful  bidder  is  given 
a reasonable  length  of  time  and  may  increase  his  bid  to  cover  the  costs  of  checking 
the  TDP,  the  checking  process  does  not  ensure  that  all  errors  will  be  discovered. 
After  production  has  begun  all  obvious  drawing  errors  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
contractor  even  though  corrections  may  require  engineering  redesign.  Industry's 
view  is  that  such  clauses  could  lead  to  false  economy  through  a relaxation  of  reviews 
of  developer-prepared  TDPs  and  that  the  burden  on  the  bidder  can  be  unreasonably 
large.  Thev  consider  the  philosophy  of  such  clauses  to  be  highly  unfair  and  a |x>s- 
sible  deterrent  to  bidding  by  reputable  manufacturers. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  four  items  list  only  criticisms 
of  some  TDPs  from  some  contractors  and  the  Committee  makes  no  general  impli- 
cation that  these  faults  occur  with  all  TDPs. 
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EXTANT  METHODS  OF  IMPROVING  THE  TDP 


In  this  section  four  techniques  commonly  used  for  TDP  improvement  are 
reviewed.  The  Army  sometimes  uses  them  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
Because  such  a variety  of  items  is  procured  with  TDPs  there  is  no  6ingie  ,fbest" 
method.  The  Committee’s  view  on  the  applicability  of  these  techniques  is  included 


A.  Independent  Party  Review 

The  phrase  ,fIndependent  Party  Review"  will  be  used  in  this  section  to  de- 
scribe all  of  the  methods  of  review  of  the  TDP  documents  by  individuals  other  than 
the  data  preparers. 

1.  Ideal  Checking  Procedures 

Ideal  drafting  practices  call  for  at  least  thiee  separate  checking  oper- 
ations by  independent  parties  during  design  and  drafting  prior  to  drawing  release. 
During  the  mechanical  design  process  the  drafting  designer,  under  the  technical 
supervision  of  the  responsible  design  engineer,  prepares  a master  layout  drawing, 
documenting  each  detail  part  and  its  assembly  into  the  complete  device.  When 
this  working  layout  is  completed  it  is  checked  thoroughly,  both  as  to  the  overall 
functioning  and  the  detailed  parts,  by  another  drafting  designer  skilled  in  layout 
checking.  This  designer  recomputes  those  tolerance  and  other  calculations  he 
feels  are  necessary  to  verify  that  the  design  is  suitable  for  the  function  and  for 
manufacture. 


who,  under  the  supervision  of  the  design  draftsman,  prepares  the  finished  detail 
drawings  of  all  of  the  parts  included  in  the  layout.  Each  of  these  finished  detail 


The  checked  master  layout  then  is  turned  over  to  a detail  draftsman 
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drawings  is  then  checked  for  accuracy  and  completeness  by  an  independent  detail 
drawing  checker.  The  "loop"  is  then  closed  by  an  independent  design  draftsman 
who  uses  these  finished  and  checked  detail  drawings  to  reconstruct  a new  assembly 
drawing,  which  is  then  compared  to  the  master  layout  to  double-check  that  the 
whole  can,  in  fact,  be  created  from  the  parts.  If  followed  with  discipline,  the 
above  conventional  procedure  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  documentation  with 
few  data  errors. 

The  drawings  and  other  data  making  up  the  Army  TDP  are  subjected 
to  a checking  procedure  which  involves  the  Army  engineering  representatives, 
who  sign  off  on  every  document.  This  review  is  then  endorsed  with  an  approval 
signature  for  the  Army.  (This  approval  is  not  always  by  a different  person  from 
the  person  who  performed  the  review. ) Thus,  a formal  TDP  drawing  typically 
shows  the  signatures  or  Initials  of  the  preparer,  the  checker,  the  Army  reviewer, 
and  the  Army  approval  authority. 

2.  Prototype  Construction  and  Evaluation 

The  ‘echnical  data  receive  a most  important  and  comprehensive  inde- 
pendent party  review  when  the  data  are  used  in  the  actual  construction  of  the  first 
model.  Drawings  for  parts  to  be  made  in-house  are  given  to  the  shop  personnel 
who  manufacture  the  first  parts  and  in  the  process  spot  errors,  omissions,  and 
impractical  requirements.  Vendors  for  parts  purchased  outside  fulfill  a similar 
function  in  improving  the  drawings  for  these  parts.  Much  of  the  value  of  this 
review  will  be  lost  if  the  information  concerning  discrepancies  and  errors  is  not 
reported  to  the  designers  promptly  and  used  with  discipline  to  up-date  the  data. 

Functional  proof  tests  of  the  prototype(s)  always  disclose  additional 
errors  or  necessary  changes  that  must  be  corrected  and  incorporated  in  the  data 
package  and  tested  by  the  construction  of  a final  preproduction  model. 
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3.  Third  Party  Reviews 

The  Army  has  on  occasion  carried  out,  either  with  its  own  engineering 
personnel  or  by  contract  with  a specialized  engineering  firm,  a thorough  review 
of  the  formal  TDP.  Impressive  evidence  was  presented  to  the  Committee  showing 
that  a thorough  review  by  professionals  can  detect  90  percent  of  the  data  errors  in 
a TDP  package.  Such  a review  can  convert  a bad  package  to  one  of  satisfactory 
quality. 

Review  by  a qualified  engineer  who  specializes  in  such  a service  can 
offer  an  additional  valuable  benefit.  In  the  review  process  the  data  adequacy  and 
design  weaknesses  will  also  be  spotted  by  the  reviewers.  Suggestions  for  improve- 
ment of  the  deslgn-to-function  can  be  expected  as  a by-product  of  the  data  review. 

It  should  not  be  concluded,  however,  that  a data  review  is  equivalent  to  a design 
and  data  review.  A much  more  comprehensive  engineering  task  is  Involved  In  a 
complete  functional  design  and  data  review  than  can  be  expected  from  a data  re- 
view. Whether  a data  review  or  a design  and  data  review  should  be  undertaken 
can  be  determined  by  deciding  whether  the  quality  of  both  the  design  and  the  data 
are  suspect. 

4.  Vendor  Review 

Another  tool  for  insuring  adequacy  of  the  TDP  used  In  production  pro- 
curement is  the  practice  of  contracting  with  the  actual  or  prospective  production 
suppller(8)  for  a thorough  review  of  the  TDP  for  adequacy  and  for  producibillty. 

A more  extensive  description  of  this  procedure,  called  Preproduction  Evaluation, 

Is  contained  In  the  next  section.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  discussion,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  these  procedures  are  valuable,  where  it  is  appropriate  to  use 
them,  in  insuring  an  adequate  data  package. 
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B.  Prcproductlon  Evaluation 


The  Army  has  adopted  a procedure  called  Preproduction  Evaluation  to  over- 
come some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered  In  using  Te  :hnical  Data 

ll  12 

Packages  for  competitive  procurement.  ' In  summary,  the  procedure  provides 
that  the  successful  contractor  will  conduct  an  evaluation  of  the  TDP  immediately 
after  contract  award  but  prior  to  the  commencement  of  production  to  discover  the  ♦ 
obvious  drawing  errors  and  deficiencies.  This  effort  is  included  in  the  schedule 
of  the  contract  and  the  bidders  are  expected  to  provide  sufficient  funds  in  their 
pi  ice  to  support  the  evaluation. 


Since  many  TDPs  have  not  been  used  tor  production  at  the  time  they  are 
isu  itj.  ed  in  a procurement,  this  procedure  is  a feasible  way  to  obtain  a thorough 
screening  of  the  TDP  at  an  early  state.  The  clauses  used  in  contracts  incorporat- 
ing this  technique  are  not  completely  clear  but  they  seem  to  j4ate  that  the  con- 
tractor is  responsible  for  any  design  deficiencies  in  the  TDP  whether  these  defi- 
ciencies are  found  during  preproduction  evaluation  or  during  performance  of  the 
manufacturing  work  on  the  contract.  The  clauses  therefore  throw  a great  deal  of 
risk  on  the  contractor  even  when  the  deficiencies  are  not  discoverable  at  the  time 
of  bidding.  The  underlying  assumption  of  this  arrangement  seems  to  be  that  the 
contractor  should  be  held  responsible  for  this  risk  of  defective  government  draw- 
ings because  he  is  being  paid  to  find  the  defects  in  the  drawings  immediately  after 
the  contract  is  awarded  rather  than  during  manufacturing.  However,  there  is  no 
way  the  contractor  can  cover  the  risk  of  undiscoverable  defects  in  the  price  except 
by  the  inclusion  of  a contingency  based  on  a guess  as  to  the  merits  of  the  design. 


11,1  Procurement:  Preproduction  Evaluation  Contracts. ,f  AMCP  715-6.  U.  S. 

Army  Materiel  Command,  Washington,  D.C. , May  1970. 

1 ^Frederick  W.  Helwig,  K.  D.  Griffiths,  and  K.  D.  Newlin.  "Technical  Data 
Package  Improvement:  Preproduction  Evaluation.  " APRO-204.  Army  Procure- 
ment Research  Office,  U.S.  Army  Institute  of  Logistics  Research,  Fort  Lee, 
Va.,  1975. 
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Forcing  bidders  to  include  such  contingencies  under  the  pressures  of  compe- 
tition is  not  a sound  practice  in  terms  of  inducing  the  most  competent  companies 
to  bid  on  Army  jobs  (see  a summary  of  Industry  views  in  section  IIIE4).  Further, 
it  appears  that  this  contract  clause  is  leading  to  a significant  amount  of  controversy 
between  contractors  and  the  Army  and  that  there  is  substantial  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  legal  merits  of  the  clause.  The  Navy  has  a somewhat  different  clause  (see 
section  VA3). 

C.  Product  iSsurance  in  TDP  Improvement 

During  product  development,  its  reliability,  availability  and  maintainability, 
and  safety  are  paramount  design  requirements,  and  their  quantitative  goals  should 
be  included  in  the  performance  specification  (see  appendix  B). 

If  the  development  program  is  properly  structured,  effective,  in-depth  de- 
sign reviews  are  held,  physical  and  functional  audits  are  made,  and  meaningful 
development  testing  is  performed,  the  product  should  have  demonstrated  that  it 
does  satisfy  these  requirements.  Therefore,  the  drawings  and  associated  data 
which  go  Into  the  TDP  should  describe  the  product  which  meets  the  Reliability  and 
Maintainability  (RAM)  and  safety  requirements.  The  accuracy  of  the  description 
will  depend  to  a large  extent  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  drawings  and  associated 
data.  The  extent  to  which  the  producer  builds  to  the  drawings  and  associated  data 
depends  upon  the  quality  assurance  provisions.  These  assure  that  the  part  con- 
forms to  the  drawing  and  to  all  other  instructions  included  in  the  TDP.  Thorough 
Inspection  and  acceptance  testing  plans  serve  to  insure  the  acceptability  of  the 
parts.  Tests  of  this  nature  do  not  and  should  not  place  upon  the  manufacturer  the 
design  responsibility  for  the  RAM  and  safety  requirements,  but  should  cover  his 
responsibility  for  assuring  that  the  manufactured  product  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  TDP. 
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OTHER  APPROACHES  TO  TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 


A.  U.S.  Navy 

1.  Genera! 

This  section  of  the  report  contains  some  methods  used  by  the  Navy  that 
differ  from  those  employed  by  Army.  Although  the  Committee  did  not  determine 
the  overall  effectiveness  of  these  methods,  they  are  deemed  worthy  cf  Army  con- 
sideration. 

The  Navy  is  organize^  *nto  three  basic  systems  procurement  commands: 
Naval  Sea  Systems  Command,  Naval  Air  Systems  Command,  and  the  Navy  Electronic 
Systems  Command.  Each  Command  is  responsible  for  its  own  hardware  and  sup- 
plies development  and  production  (Including  procurements  and  data  management). 

The  Navy  puts  heavy  cmp’iasis  on  selecting  contractors  in  whom  it  has 
high  confidence.  Competitive  production  procurement  Is  used  only  when  the  Navy 
is  convinced  that  ♦.his  route  will  result  in  high  performance,  high  quality,  anc  best 
value.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  approach  is  the  nature  of  Navy  purchases.  The 
average  program  is  larger  in  size  (a  single  carrier  may  cost  more  than  SI  billion), 
and  the  unit  volume  is  correspondingly  smeller.  Some  of  the  small  missiles,  cer- 
tain electronic  equipment,  supplies,  and  ammunition  have  sufficient  unit  volume  to 
justify  competitive  reprocurement.  The  Navy  does  have  a breakout  program  under 
which  subsystems  and  equipment  suitable  for  competition  are  procured  competitively. 

2.  Advanced  Procurement  Planning  Regulations 

The  Navy  operates  under  general  Armed  Services  Procurement 
Regulations  and  DoD  general  policies  and  regulations.  For  example,  ASPR  1-100 
and  1-2100  apply  for  general  procurement  and  for  Advanced  Procurement  Planning, 
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respectively.  In  its  own  implementing  regulations,  the  Navy  augments  the  ASPR 
regulations. 

3.  Producihility  Evaluation 

The  Navy’s  approach  to  handling  the  producihility  evaluation  clause  in 
procurement  contracts  is  somewhat  different  than  that  used  by  the  Army  in  Pre- 
production  Evaluation.  In  a correction  of  defects  clause  used  in  contracts  the 
Navy  distinguishes  between  ’'patent"  and  "latent"  defects  and  specifics  that  it  will 
bear  full  responsibility  for  latent  defects  in  the  data  package  and  the  contractor  will 
bear  full  responsibility  for  patent  (or  should-have-been-obvious)  defects.  By  mak- 
ing its  definitions  more  precise  and  conceding  responsibility  for  those  defects  that 
the  contractor  could  not  have  been  expected  to  uncovci  before  coumencing  produc- 
tion, the  Navy  strengthens  its  case  to  hold  the  contractor  responsible  for  defects 
in  the  data  that  a good,  comprehensive  and  complete  review  would  have  uncovered. 
(See  appendix  C for  a discussion  of  the  background  of  this  clause  and  the  general 
form  of  the  clause  itself.) 

4.  Naval  Weapons  Engineering  Support  Activity 

The  Navy  maintains  an  organization  for  which  there  is  no  direct  Army 
equivalent.  It  is  the  Naval  Weapons  Engineering  Support  Activity  which  serves  the 
entire  Navy  but  is  physically  located  in  the  Naval  Air  Systems  Command. 

The  Product  Engineering  Department  of  this  Activity  provides  a service 
capability  in  TDP  review,  production  support  services,  configuration  control  evalu- 
ation, and  breakout  program  engineering  support.  The  personnel  include  a cadre 
of  skilled  production  engineers  thoroughly  familiar  with  Navy  data  specifications, 
configuration  management,  engineering  supjwrt  needed  for  competitive  procurement, 
and  industrial  manufacturing  techniques  and  capabilities. 

The  Department  is  a service  agency  available,  under  internal  work 
order,  to  perform  audits  of  Technical  Data  Packages,  conduct  pro-  and  post-award 


contractor  evaluation  and  surveys,  evaluate  claims,  disputes,  and  contractor 
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proposals,  and  perform  functional  and  physical  configurations  audits.  A brief 
survey  of  the  activities  of  this  Department  determined  that  providing  this  special- 
ized capability  across  the  Service  is  a significant  aid  in  insuring  discipline  in 
program,  project,  and  configuration  management  policies  and  in  providing  special 
talents  to  review  particularly  important  procurement  programs. 

5.  Methods  of  Ship  Procurement  and  Parts  Control 

It  is  of  Interest  to  examine  briefly  the  experience  of  the  Navy  in  their 
attempts  to  transfer  technology  for  the  building  of  a given  ship  from  one  shipyard 
to  another  where  construction  methods  may  differ. 

Initially,  a functional  specification  and  about  50  drawings  are  prepared 
to  describe  the  ship  desired,  and  bids  are  solicited  for  first  procurement.  The 
winning  bidder  proceeds  to  construct  the  ship  according  to  the  methods  used  in  his 
yard  and  to  prepare  detailed  drawings  as  the  work  progresses.  Historically,  these 
drawings  have  not  reflected  in  detail  many  of  the  engineering  MfixesM  done  in  the 
shipyard.  Purchased  parts  were  described  only  in  functional  specifications  and 
sometimes  the  part*  had  to  be  modified  to  fit  a given  configuration.  The  resulting 
proliferation  of  spare  parts  began  to  pose  serious  problems. 

In  19G8,  the  Bureau  of  Ships  initiated  a parts  standardization  program. 

In  this  first  attempt,  it  established  a list  of  qualified  parts  when  there  existed  three 
or  more  "identical”  ships  and  offered  a scaled  bonus  to  the  contractor  which  depended 
on  the  percentage  of  listed  parts  he  used  in  the  reprocurement  ships.  This  naturally 
led  to  careful  cost  analysis  bv  the  contractor  to  compare  the  savings  he  could  achieve 
by  using  a different  part  to  the  bonus  offered  for  using  the  list  part. 

Next,  a penaltv  approach  was  tried.  Because  the  administrative  costs 
of  Introducing  a new  Federal  Stock  Number  (FSN)  was  about  S3,  000.  the  contractor 
was  required  to  pay  this  penalty  for  every  unlisted  part  used.  However,  for  reasons 
such  as  delivery  schedule,  listed  parts  did  not  meet  specs,  etc.,  reasonable  excep- 
tions had  to  be  allowed,  and  experience  showed  that  the  contractor  almost  always 
had  a valid  excuse  for  selecting  an  unlisted  part. 
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A third  approach  to  the  standard  parts  problem  is  being  tried  in  the  pro- 
curement of  the  FFG-7  (a  guided  missile  frigate).  The  Navy  plans  to  acquire  50 
of  these  ships  over  a several-year  period,  although  it  is  recognized  that  appropria- 
tions or  changing  needs  may  terminate  the  acquisition  at  any  number.  The  leader 
shipyard,  i.e. , the  one  building  the  first  ship,  is  paid  to  obtain  options  on  com- 
ponents for  the  remainder  of  the  planned  ships.  The  options  are  dependent  upon 
their  being  exercised  at  a predetermined  production  rate.  Escalation  clauses  and 
delivery  dates  are,  of  course,  included  as  part  of  the  option  provision. 

Returning  now  to  the  problem  of  techno  logy  transfer  where  different 
construction  methods  are  included,  the  Navy  has  analyzed  its  experiences  and  has 
arrived  at  methods  quite  similar  to  those  currently  being  introduced  into  Army 
procurement. 

Originally,  the  Navy  told  prospective  follow-on  bidders  that  the  spec- 
ifications could  be  acquired  from  the  first  producer  at  the  cost  of  reproduction. 
However,  the  Navy  disclaimed  all  responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of  the  drawings. 
This  procedure  was  considered  unfair  because  the  degree  of  accuracy  of  the  draw- 
ings could  not  be  assured  and  the  reprocurement  bidder  was  often  faced  with  high 
development  costs  while  the  government  got  the  benefit  because  of  its  disclaimer 
of  responsibility. 

Beginning  in  1970,  the  Navy  made  a procedural  change.  It  recognized 
that  it  had  insufficient  manpower  to  examine  all  the  drawings  and  to  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  their  accuracy.  Furthermore,  the  small  numbers  of  each  ship 
precluded  verification  of  drawings  bv  prototype  construction.  Thus,  it  purchased 
the  drawings  with  the  awareness  of  deficiencies  and  paid  the  successful  bidder  to 
review  the  drawings  and  make  corrections.  All  patent  defect  corrections  subsequent 
to  this  review  were  to  be  paid  for  by  the  bidder  within  the  approved  contract  cost 
while  the  Navy  agreed  to  pay  for  any  latent  defects  which  appeared  at  a later  time 
in  construction.  Under  this  procedure,  the  bidder  recognizes  that  the  government 
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i 9 willing  to  share  the  risk  of  deficient  drawings.  No  claims  have  yet  developed 
under  procurement  using  this  method,  thus  it  is  still  too  soon  to  draw  conclu- 
sions, Note  that  this  method,  discussed  in  section  VA3,  is  being  used  by  the 
Navy  in  the  procurement  of  other  items. 

The  Navy  does  not  normally  require  conformity  in  ship  building  to  de- 
tailed drawings.  It  is  recognized  that  there  are  differences  in  shipyard  techniques 
and  that  a reprocurement  contractor  may  want  to  introduce  his  own  cost-saving 
methods.  He  therefore  is  offered  the  choice  of  using  the  above  procedure  with 
existing  drawings  made  by  the  first  producer  or  using  the  original  ship  drawings 
and  functional  specifications.  Note  that  this  procedure  is  not  used  in  the  procure- 
ment of  nuclear  powered  vessels  because  of  the  much  higher  quality  control  ex- 
ercised in  every  step  of  the  construction. 

In  the  specific  case  of  the  50  FFG-7s  mentioned  above,  there  is  an 
additional  problem  of  time  for  technology  transfer.  Five  to  seven  years  are  re- 
quired to  build  and  test  the  first  ship.  The  Navy  requires  the  ships  at  a rate  that 
does  not  permit  such  a lag  time.  The  leader  company  is  therefore  given  a 24- 
month  lead  on  the  construction  of  the  first  vessel.  As  the  ship  is  built  the  leader 
company  is  paid  to  develop  and  validate  drawings  which  are  then  given  to  the  re- 
procurement shipyards.  The  leader  company  is  also  contracted  to  keep  all  drawings 
up  to  date  and  to  notify  the  follower  companies  of  any  changes. 

G.  Experience  in  Technology  Transfer  for  the  Sidewinder  Missile 

The  Armed  Services  Procurement  Act  has  17  exceptions  to  the  require- 
ment for  open  bidding  for  procurement.  Of  these.  Exception  16  Is  the  requirement 
for  mobilization  (ASPR  3-21G).  Items  falling  into  this  category  are  those  that  have 
a continuing  peace-time  need  and  a much  larger  requirement  in  the  case  of  national 
mobilization.  Manufacturers  wishing  to  participate  in  such  an  arrangement  must 
sign  an  agreement  with  the  DoD  to  keep  stand-by  equipment  ready  for  production. 
Under  Exception  16  two  or  more  contractors  may  be  required  to  achieve  the  pro- 
duction capability  in  the  event  of  mobilization,  to  insure  facilities  in  different 
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geographical  locations,  etc.  The  Navy  has  used  this  two-contractor  requirement 
In  the  competitive  bidding  for  several  items,  an  example  of  which  is  the  Sidewinder 
Missile  (AIM-9D). 

13 

The  original  Sidewinder  was  conceived  by  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test 
Station  (NOTS),  now  the  Naval  Weapons  Center  (NWC),  In  the  early  1950's.  Sub- 
sequently, a contractor  was  selected  for  both  pilot  production  and  to  develop  and 
prepare  a data  package  for  the  guldance-and-control  unit  of  a later  version  of  the 
Sidewinder,  the  AIM-9D.  In  1964  the  Navy  advertised  for  reprocurement  and  the 
second  source  bidder  was  40  percent  below  the  original  cost.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  the  second  source  had  to  qualify  as  a producer  by  successfully  manu- 
facturing and  testing  a guidance  control  unit,  and  in  this  step  it  encountered  dif- 
ficulties. 

Although  the  data  package  Included  about  1000  drawings  of  the  parts  and 
testing  equipment,  it  did  not  Include  process  Information  or  assembly  tnstructions. 
Further,  there  was  no^  contact  between  personnel  of  the  second-source  and  original 
companies. 

The  second  producer  claimed  that  the  data  package  was  inadequate  and 
that  many  of  the  components  had  to  be  reworked  to  meet  specifications.  In  a suit 
against  the  Navy,  the  second  producer  was  awarded  a substantial  portion  of  its  claim. 

In  subsequent  bidding  for  reprocurement  under  the  mobilization  require- 
ment that  there  be  at  least  two  producers,  the  Navy  was  able  to  award  the  greater 
part  of  the  production  to  the  lower  bidder,  a technique  that  encouraged  even  lower 
bids  on  successive  reprocurements.  However,  because  of  the  difficulties  in  tech- 
nology transfer  in  the  first  reprocurcmcnt.  when  modified  Sidewinders,  e.  g. , 
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A1M-9G  & 9H,  were  competitively  bid,  the  second  producer  who  had  introduced 
the  modifications  was  paid  to  identify  incompatibilities  between  the  data  package 
and  the  specifications. 

This  experience,  described  very  briefly,  has  three  Important  points 
applicable  to  the  present  studv: 

[)  The  ability  to  keep  tut)  or  more  producers  manufacturing  the 
same  Item  with  an  award  of  the  larger  part  of  the  production  to  the  lower  bidder 
can  result  in  savings  in  successive  reprocurements. 

li)  The  force  of  competition  between  two  or  more  manufacturers 
in  concurrent  production  encourages  them  to  strive  hard  to  Improve  the  product 
and  to  introduce  cost  savings  In  production. 

ill)  Even  in  such  a successful  procurement  system  as  this  there  are 
difficulties  in  attempting  to  transfer  technology  for  production  with  drawings  and 
documents  alone,  i.c. , without  exchange  of  technical  and  engineering  personnel. 
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B,  Examples  of  Industry  Methods 
1.  Western  Electric  Company 

The  Western  Electric  Company  purchases  over  8,800  parts  from  sup- 
pliers through  formal  specifications.  All  purchases  are  made  through  the  Vice- 
President  for  Purchasing  and  Transportation  who  has  broad  authority  for  purchasing, 
engineering,  Inspection  and  transportation.  A group  called  Purchase  Products  En- 
gineering Is  responsible  for  preparing  the  specifications,  product  engineering  for 
a particular  item  and,  in  some  cases,  for  both  design  and  manufacturing  engineering. 
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With  regard  to  engineering  control,  every  piece,  part,  apparatus,  com- 
ponent or  equipment  has  a functional  engineer  somewhere  in  the  system  who  is 
responsible  for  that  item.  He  controls  the  drawings  and  it  is  not  possible  to  intro- 
duce  a change  in  this  item  or  a change  in  the  drawings  without  the  control  engineer’s  i v 

approval.  ^ 
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By  maintaining  this  sort  of  engineering  control,  the  company  obtains 
significant  benefits: 

(a)  A high  technical  competence  io  obtained  not  only  in  the  particular 
product  line,  but  also  in  the  manufacturing  processes. 

(b)  Consultation  is  encouraged,  not  only  with  purchasing  but  with 
outside  suppliers,  thus  introducing  engineers  in  addition  to  specifications  into  the 
technology  transfer  process. 

(c)  The  engineers  participate  in  facility  evaluation.  Company  in- 
structions specify  that  engineering  perform  this  task  before  purchasing  places  an 
item  with  a new  supplier  or  places  a new  item  with  an  old  supplier. 

(d)  The  engineers  evaluate  supply  capacity  from  a given  manufacture, 
tooling  costs  and  manufacturing  processes  and  coordinate  their  findings  with  pur- 
chasing. 


1/ 


(e)  Engineers  monitor  standardization  of  items  and  interfacing  of 
parts  when  produced  by  multiple  suppliers. 

(0  Engineers  are  alert  to  other  qualified  suppliers  who  might  pro- 
vide additional  competitive  bidding. 

(g)  Engineers  monitor  subcontracting  with  respect  to  capacity, 
ability,  and  scheduling. 


/ 
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The  significant  difference  in  this  procedure  from  that  of  the  Army  is  the 
close  interaction  that  Western  Electric  maintains  between  purchasing  and  engineering. 

2.  Chrysler  Corporation 

A comparison  between  the  Army  TDP  and  the  corresponding  documents 
and  systems  used  in  the  automotive  industry  is  of  interest  in  analyzing  the  quality 
of  the  Army  TDP. 


In  the  automobile  industry  the  product  is  produced  by  assembly  of  com- 
ponents which  may  either  be: 
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(a)  Manufactured  in-house. 

(b)  Purchased  from  outside  manufacturers  to  whom  are  transmitted 


the  industry’s  equivalent  of  a TDP. 

(c)  Purchased  as  a proprietary  item  specified  on  the  basis  of  dimen- 
sions and  performance. 

Of  these  three  methods,  Items  (a)  and  (b)  constitute  the  major  dollar 
volume  and  parts  volume  of  the  end  product.  Item  (c)  is  usually  confined  to  com- 
ponents which  require  a high  degree  of  specialization  and  know-how,  such  as  car- 
buretors, and  low  volume  components  such  as  AM/FM  stereo  multiplex  radios  and 
tape  players,  specialized  low  volume  sheetmetal  parts  and  even  complete  power- 
plants. 


ability  to  design,  develop,  specify  and  produce  or  procure  its  product.  In-house 
research  and  development  laboratories  exist  for  the  design  and  development  of  al- 
most every  critical  component  of  the  vehicle,  and  production  facilities  and  tools 
are  available  for  nearly  every  manufacturing  function.  Further,  product  design 
and  development  engineers  participate  in  all  manufacturing  and  procurement  programs. 


development  work  and  its  in-house  laboratory  capability  is  generally  directed  toward 
those  areas  which  would  be  unusual  to  find  in  industry,  would  require  high  capital 
investment  with  little  opportunity  for  payout  or  are  directed  toward  the  testing  func- 
tions which  are  peculiar  to  military  usage. 


from  that  used  by  the  Army,  whether  it  is  used  for  in-house  manufacturing  or  for 
outside  procurement.  However,  it  docs  go  through  several  steps  of  refinement 
prior  to  production  which  are  not  always  present  in  the  Army  system. 


In  general,  the  automotive  industry  is  integrated  to  a high  degree  in  its 


In  contrast,  the  Army  contracts  for  much  of  its  research,  design  and 


Requirements  for  the  industry  technical  data  package  differ  very  little 


If  it  is  assumed  that  the  design  and  development  process  is  essentially 
the  same  in  both  institutions  then  the  principal  differences  in  the  industry  system 
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are  in  the  proof  of  the  TDP  prior  to  its  actual  use  in  volume  production.  In  industry 
a number  of  samples  are  made  at  the  same  time  that  pilot  tooling  information  is 
being  transmitted  to  manufacturers  and  suppliers.  Depending  on  the  product  of- 
fering and  manufacturing  volume  contemplated,  these  sample  vehicles  may  range 
in  number  from  40  to  300  In  any  year.  The  Initial  use  of  these  vehicles  is  to  refine 
the  TDP  and  to  correct  the  inevitable  errors  and  omissions  which  have  occurred. 
These  vehicles  are  then  used  subsequently  for  further  proving  ground  testing  and 
development  refinement. 

About  six  months  before  the  initiation  of  volume  production  90  to  150 
vehicles  are  built  on  a pilot  assembly  line.  All  components,  subassemblies  and 
individual  parts  for  these  vehicles  are  manufactured  to  and  inspected  against  the 
TDP  requirements  and  to  the  extent  possible  they  are  manufactured  from  "hard 
tools."  As  these  vehicles  are  produced  they  are  again  subjected  to  proving  ground 
evaluation  and  test. 

The  programs  described  above  are,  of  course,  very  expensive  but  they 
are  very  much  less  expensive  than  attempting  to  launch  high  volume  production 
directly  from  a TDP  which  is  produced  directly  from  .n  R&D  program. 

3.  Comparison  of  Army  and  Chrysler  Corporation  ECPs 

In  any  Technical  Data  Package,  whether  used  for  In-house  manufacturing 
or  for  outside  procurement  and  whether  used  in  Army  procurement  or  In  industry, 
an  evaluation  of  TDP  qualily  may  be  made  by  an  analysis  of  the  number  and  type 
of  the  Engineering  Change  Proposals  (ECPs).  In  industry  engineering  changes  are 
approved  or  disapproved  by  employing  reason  codes  similar  to  those  given  below, 
plus  an  analysis  of  cost  and  benefits  to  be  derived.  A sample  industry  reason  code 
follows: 
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Definitions 

ALPHA  Codes 

E - Engineering  Requirement 

M - Manufacturing  Requirement 

S - Sales,  Product  Planning,  Styling  Requirement 

Numeric  Codes 

1 - TO  CORRECT  ERRORS 

- Engineering  Design  or  Laboratory  errors 

- Engineering  Drafting  or  Specification  Analyst  errors 

- Tooling  Aid  errors 

- Styling  errors  ir.  transmitting  information  to  Engineering 

- Manufacturing  Divlsion(s)  Product  Engineering  errors 

2 - TO  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

- Design  completion  due  to  progressive  releasing  of  individ- 
ual parts  prior  to  completion  of  a new  model  program 

- Design  completion  due  to  authorized  release  of  unfinished 
drawings  to  start  tooling  (including  removal  of  soft  pencil 
notes) 

- Add  parts  omitted  on  previous  Product  Change  Summary(ies) 

3 - MANUFACTURING  REQUIREMENTS 

- To  facilitate  tooling  and  assembly,  including  changing  minor 
parts  to  avoid  necessity  of  correcting  tooling  of  major  parts 

- To  allow  use  of  available  production  equipment 

- To  revise  manufacturing  tolerances 

- To  improve  product  quality  if  deficiencies  ore  due  to  manu- 
facturing conditions 

- To  allow  use  of  more  available  materials  or  parts 

- To  standardize  usage  of  parts  for  production  plant  economies 

- To  improve  repairability 

- To  bring  drawings  into  agreement  with  parts  as  produced  or 
as  will  be  produced  from  presently  existing  tooling 

- To  Improve  shipping  conditions 

4 - TO  REDUCE  COST  FROM  ORIGINAL  PRODUCT  PLAN  OR 

TO  PREVENT  A COST  INCREASE 

5 - FOR  PRODUCT  IMPROVEMENT:  WHERE  PRODUCT  MEETS 

OBJECTIVES  CONSIDERED  SATISFACTORY  AT  TIME  OF 
RELEASE 

- To  Improve  performance,  ridabillty,  or  comfort  over 
original  plan 

- Upgrading  of  Engineering  standards  which  were  considered 
adequate  and  acceptable  at  the  time  of  their  release 

- Styling  changes  and  changes  in  model  mix  over  original  plan 

- Added  special  equipment 

- To  meet  changes  in  government  regulations 
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Reason  Code  - Continued 

6 - SERVICE  REQUIREMENTS 

- To  Improve  field  serviceability  or  provide  for  service  parts 

7 - TO  CORRECT  PRODUCT  DEFICIENCIES  OTHER  THAN 

ENGINEERING  ERRORS  WHERE  THE  PRODUCT  DOES  NOT 
MEET  OBJECTIVES  CONSIDERED  SATISFACTORY  AT  TIME 
OF  RELEASE 

- Deficiencies  resulting  from  calculated  risks  In  design  that 
are  disclosed  in  prototype-program  testing  or  early  production 

A comparison  between  the  changes  on  the  five  Army  example  TDPs 

and  the  introduction  of  a new  model  in  the  automobile  Industry  Is  of  value.  The 

five  Commands  responsible  for  the  five  Army  example  TDPs  were  requested  to 

analyze  their  engineering  change  proposals,  resulting  from  the  procurement  process, 

in  terms  of  the  engineering  change  reason  codes  used  in  industry.  For  comparison 

the  Committee  selected  the  response  of  three  Commands  that  furnished  ECP  reason 

codes  for  the  following  TDPs: 

Army  Electronic  Command  (ECOM)  - AN/AMP  123 
Signal  Generator 
Picatinny  Arsenal  - M567  Fuze 
Watervliet  Arsenal  - 105mm  MG8  Gun 

The  information  furnished  by  these  Commands  was  compared  with  the  data  obtained 
from  Chrysler  for  a new*  model  launched  during  1974.  The  industrial  data  cover 
the  manufacture  of  over  55, 000  separate  parts  of  which  approximately  half  were 
new  (previously  not  manufactured  parts)  in  the  1974  calendar  year  change  cycle. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  the  change  data  received  from  Industry  included  the 
research  and  development  cycle  as  well  as  the  changes  generated  by  outside  pro- 
curement and  in-house  manufacturing.  The  comparisons  shown  in  Table  1 are  not 
meant  to  establish  absolute  values,  but  to  indicate  experience  in  the  preparation 
of  a TDP  suitable  for  obtaining  mass-production  hardware. 

In  the  case  of  the  M5G7  fuze,  design  and  development  were  done 
under  contract  to  Picatinny  Arsenal  and  a TDP  was  produced  which  was  subsequently 
used  seven  months  later  for  a PPE  evaluation  program  and  a first-buy  of  300,000 
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TABLE  1 Percent  of  Total  ECPs  by  Reason  Code 


ECP  - Reason  Codes* 


Item 

1 

2 

E-3 

M-3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

New  Model  in 

Auto  Industry 

9 

14 

12 

27 

7 

13.5 

7 

17 

M567  Fuze 

12 

23 

15 

G1 

3 

14 

0 

1 

105mm  MG8  Gun 

8 

9.5 

5.8 

26 

5.8 

41 

1.5 

7 

AN/ A PM  123  Signal 

Generator 

13.5 

0 

62 

8 

0 

16 

0 

0 

♦Note: 


1 

2 

E-3 

M-3 

4 

5 

G 

7 


To  correct  errors 
To  complete  information 
Manufacturing  Requirements  from  Engineering 
Manufacturing  Requirements  from  Manufacturing 

To  reduce  cost  from  original  product  plan  or  to  prevent  a cost  increase 
For  product  Improvement:  where  produet  meets  objectives  considered 
satisfactory  at  time  of  release 
Service  requirements 

To  correct  product  deficiencies  other  than  engineering  errors  where  the 
product  does  not  meet  objectives  considered  satisfactory  at  time  of 
release 
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units.  The  refined  TDP  resulting  from  this  effort  was  then  utilized  in  a second 
procurement  of  one  million  units. 

The  105mm  gun  was  developed  In-house  at  Watervllet  Arsenal  and 
the  resulting  TDP  has  been  used  in  the  procurement  of  several  thousand  units  with 
outstanding  success. 

The  AN/AMP  123  signal  generator  TDF  was  used  for  second  source 
procurement  so  that  considerable  refinement  from  earlier  TDP  and  production  ex- 
perience can  be  assumed. 

Of  the  Reason  Codes  shown  In  Table  1 only  Reason  1 can  be  con- 
sidered to  show  drawing  and  specification  errors  of  the  Technical  Data  Package. 

All  three  of  the  Army  TDPs  were  within  the  range  normally  to  be  expected  for 
Reason  1 in  industry. 

Reason  2 reflects  management  decisions  to  meet  production  timing 
schedules  by  releasing  preliminary  designs  of  parts  in  order  to  initiate  tooling  be- 
fore design  completion. 

Both  the  E-3  and  the  M-3  categories  reflect  changes  made  to  fit  a 
design  to  a particular  manufacturer’s  plant,  machine  tools  or  manufacturing  ex- 
perience. The  Committee  does  not  feel  that  the  large  percentages  shown  under 
E-3  and  M-3  for  the  signal  generator  and  the  fuze  are  reflections  on  the  TDP,  but 
indicate  the  necessity  of  ECPs  because  of  the  reprocurement  from  a manufacturer 
other  than  the  original  developer,  or  a manufacturer  whose  techniques  varied  from 
;he  original. 

Although  the  data  shown  in  Table  1 are  not  completely  comparable 
between  industry  and  Army  procurement,  all  of  the  data  from  all  Reason  Codes 
are  included  for  information  purposes.  Only  Reason  Code  1 appears  to  correlate 
exactly  with  Army  ECP  experience.  Reason  Code  1 for  the  industry  example  shows 
nine  percent  for  errors  and  omissions  in  the  TDP.  If  only  the  manufacturing  launch 
period  and  outside  procurement  changes  had  been  included,  thi6  number  would  drop 
to  two  percent. 
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This  comparison  of  three  TDPs  created  with  appropriate  discipline 
shows  that  they  were  of  comparable  quality  to  those  produced  in  industry.  Thus 
the  Committee  concludes  that  the  Army  is  Inherently  capable  of  producing  high- 
quality  TDPs. 

C.  Licensing 

A licensing  technique  has  been  highly  successful  in  aircraft  co- 
production14  and  may  be  useful  in  overcoming  the  problem  of  technology  transfer 
from  the  developer  to  the  second  producer  and  in  introducing  price  competition 
into  the  procurement  of  weapon  systems  and  other  complex  equipment  purchased 
by  the  DoD. 

15 

A "directed  licensing"  concept  would  consist  essentially  of  having 
the  government  obtain  from  a weapon  system  developer,  at  the  time  of  Issuance 
of  the  development  contract,  a commitment  for  rights  to  production  data  and  an 
agreement  to  license  whomever  the  government  designates  to  produce  the  weapon 
system  during  any  or  all  production,  following  initial  production  by  the  developer. 
The  basic  idea  of  directed  licensing  is  to  bring  competition  to  bear  after  the  un- 
certainties of  R&D  and  early  production  have  been  resolved.  The  developer  would 
agree  to  provide  all  available  production  technology  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
drawings  and  specifications,  special  tools.  Jigs,  dies,  fixtures  or  other  manufac- 
turing aids,  operation  sheets  and  machine  instruction  sheets,  machine  loading  and 
control  data,  software  for  computerized  machines,  and  other  data  necessary  to 


14 

G.  R.  Hall  and  R.  E.  Johnson,  "Aircraft  Co-Production  and  Procurement 
Strategy, " R-450-PR  (Rand  Corp. , Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  1967)  and 
"Transfer  of  United  States  Aerospace  Technology  to  Japan,"  P-3875  (Rand 
Corp.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  ,19G8). 

15 

R.  E.  Johnson,  "Technology  Licensing  in  Defense  Procurement:  A Proposal, " 
P-3982  (Rand  Corp. , Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  19G8). 
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enable  the  licensee  to  manufacture  the  item  of  equipment  developed  under  the  con- 
tract. The  licensor  also  would  agree  to  furnish  technical  assistance  required  and 
requested  by  the  licensee.  The  development  contractor  would  be  compensated  for 
hts  efforts  by  fees  and  royalties  agreed  upon  at  the  time  of  the  initial  commitment. 

Directed  licensing  differs  in  slight  but  important  ways  from  tut)  re- 
lated techniques,  competitive  procurement  and  leader-company  procurement,  used 
by  the  DoD  to  introduce  competition  into  the  procurement  of  certain  types  of  equip- 
ment. The  essential  difference  between  directed  licensing  and  ordinary  compet- 
itive procurement  is  the  provision  in  directed  licensing  for  technical  assistance 
from  the  developer.  The  difference  between  directed  licensing  and  leader -company 
procurement  is  that  directed  licensing  offers  the  possibility  of  no  follow-on  pro- 
duction for  the  developer,  while  leader-company  procurement  requires  that  the 
leader  company  produce  the  item  in  parallel  with  the  second  producer,  thus  re- 
quiring a larger  total  volume  of  production  to  make  it  economically  attractive. 

To  evaluate  the  feasibility  of  applying  the  directed  licensing  concept 

to  DoD  procurements,  a recent  Rand  study  included  a detailed  examination  of  sev- 

1 6 

cral  related  types  of  activity.  Specifically,  an  evaluation  was  made  of  the  tech- 
nology transfer  aspects  of  overseas  licensed  production  of  U.  S. -designed  military 
aircraft,  subcontracting  experience  between  U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers,  and 
competitive  procurement  of  tactical  missiles  In  the  U.S.  On  the  basis  of  this  study, 
it  was  concluded  that  directed  licensing  is  a technically  feasible  means  of  intro- 
ducing price  competition  Into  the  procurement  of  complex  Items  of  DoD  equipment. 

Although  directed  licensing  Is  not  a technique  for  improving  TDPs. 
per  se  It  |s_  a technique  for  Increasing  the  efficiency  of  technology  transfer  by 
adding  technical  liaison  to  a TDP.  Thus,  to  the  extent  that  the  Army's  Interest 


G.  A.  Carter,  "Directed  Licensing:  An  Evaluation  of  a Proposed  Technique  lor 
Reducing  the  Procurement  Cost  of  Aircraft,"  R-1604-PR  (Rand  Corp.,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif.,  1974). 
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in  TDP  improvement  Is  related  to  a desire  to  increase  competition  ^’firocuremcnt, 

especially  procurement  of  complex  items,  directed  licensing  is  alg&>ul  technique 

* 

to  consider. 
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VI 


CONCLUSIONS  AND  ALTERNATIVES 


A,  Summary  of  Findings 

With  present  Army  policies  and  practices.  Technical  Data  Package  docu- 
mentation inadequacies  are  not  a major  cause  of  product  inadequacies  or  time 

overruos.  However,  because  of  the  volume  of  Army  purchases,  the  cumulative 

17 

dollar  value  of  cost  increases  from  TDP  inadequacies  can  be  large.  In  a study 
of  100  TDPs,  Griffiths  and  Williams  state  that  78  percent  of  them  resulted  in  sig- 
nificant savings  by  competitive  procurement  but  that  during  production  the  price 
increased  in  25-50  percent  of  these  to  exceed  the  third,  fourth  and  even  the  fifth 
original  low  bidder,  and  that  5-10  percent  consumed  or  exceeded  the  initial  savings. 

There  are  standard  industrial  practices  available,  many  of  which  have  been 
adopted  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Army,  to  assure  the  quality  of  a TDP  prior  to  its 
use  on  a competitive  procurement.  Such  practices,  however,  arc  not  consistently 
applied  by  the  Army  commands.  Consistency  could  be  achieved  at  a small  cost  in 
money,  education,  or  organization,  compared  to  the  potential  savings  in  procure- 
ment. 


The  Committee  does  not  suggest  that  adherence  to  standard  practice  will 
eliminate  ECPs.  It  recognizes  that  changes  for  product  improvement,  if  validated 
by  sound  cost-benefit  analysis,  are  desirable  when  they  are  within  the  budget  of 
the  overall  mission  requirement.  One  of  the  current  difficulties  is  that  the  Army’s 
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K.  D.  Griffiths,  and  R.  F.  Williams.  ’Transmission  of  Procurement  Technical 
Requirements  in  the  Competitive  Rcprocurement  of  Military  Design  Equipment.” 
PRO-005-1.  Army  Procurement  Research  Office,  Institute  of  Logistics  Research, 
Fort  Lee,  Va.,  1971. 
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data  collection  and  retrieval  system  docs  not  adequately  distinguish  between  prod- 
uct improvement  ECPs  and  drawing  deficiency  ECPs,  with  the  result  that  critics 
claim  that  excessive  ECPs  arise  from  carelessness  alone.  What  the  Army  has 
' not  done  to  protect  itself  adequately  from  such  accusation  is  to  computerize  rele- 
vant data  for  a continuing  self-analysis.  For  example,  the  ECP  reasons  could  be 
coded  as  in  Table  1,  section  VB3,  and  stored  for  subsequent  analysis. 

The  reports  studied  and  the  specialists  interviewed  clearly  indicate  that 

there  has  been  rapid  improvement  of  configuration  management  and  procurement 

within  the  Army.  A keen  awareness  of  a sophisticated  approach  to  the  problems 

18  19 

in  Ihc  upper  levels  of  procurement  management  Is  now  evident.  * The  com- 
mittee endorses  this  approach  as  well  as  a strong  continuing  education  of  all  per- 
sonnel responsible  for  TDP  development  and  subsequent  procurement. 

It  also  suggests  that  the  Army  may  wish  to  explore  and  experiment  with  the 
techniques  described  in  section  V and  section  VIB. 

The  Committee  ascertained  that  when  a procurement  contract  does  run  into 
difficulty  through  errors,  deficiencies,  or  misunderstandings,  in  most  cases  the 
cause  can  be  attributed  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  problem  areas.  Although 
these  areas  are  not  Independent,  their  separation  will  simplify  the  identification 
of  the  alternative  procedures  in  section  VIB. 


,8"Impact  Program  Report  - Technical  Data  Package  Improvement."  Report  No.  1. 
U.S.  Army  Materiel  Command,  Washington,  D.C.,  November  1972,  208  pp. 

19Frederick  W.  Helwig,  K.  L>.  Griffiths,  and  K.  D.  Newlln.  "Technical  Data 
Package  Improvement:  Preproduction  Evaluation."  APRO-204.  Army  Procure- 
ment Research  Office,  U.S.  Army  Institute  of  Logistics  Research,  Fort  Lee, 

Va.,  1975. 


1.  Utilization  of  Engineers 


The  single  most  important  impression  the  Committee  obtained 
the  Army  does  not  fully  utilize  its  engineering  staff  in  the  procurement  process 
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In  the  presentation  by  Picatinny  and  Watervliet  Arsenals  on  the  fuze  and  the  gun, 

It  was  apparent  that  an  adequate  number  of  engineers  were  constantly  In  the  "loop, " 
advising  procurement  personnel,  qualifying  manufacturers,  trouble-shooting,  etc. 
In  other  cases,  however,  it  Is  evident  that  engineers  do  not  adequately  share  re- 
sponsibility with  procurement  personnel  in  the  complete  development  to  procure- 
ment cycle.  In  most  of  the  following  areas  it  is  implicit  that  if  engineers  were 
more  fully  utilized,  a reduction  in  problems  might  be  expected. 

2.  Consistency  of  TDP  Quality 

The  Army  Commands,  with  independent  TDP  development  and  pro- 
curement responsibility,  have  not  consistently  followed  practices  which  assure 
high  quality  TDPs  and  AMC  has  not  retained  a central  review  organization  to 
assure  such  consistency. 

3.  Contractor  Qualification 

In  the  course  of  awarding  the  contract  to  the  lowest  qualified  bidder, 
the  bidder’s  qualifications  to  produce  the  item  are  sometimes  not  accurately 
assessed, 

4.  Buy-Ins  and  Bail-Outs 

At  times,  a contractor  will  underbid  the  actual  cost  of  producing  an 
item,  either  deliberately  or  unknowingly.  This  usually  results  in  claims  by  the 
contractor  for  more  money  or  time  when  errors  occur  in  the  TDP. 

5.  Motivation  of  Design  Contractor 

The  developer  of  a new  product  under  Army  contract,  if  he  is  also  a 
manufacturer,  does  not  always  seem  to  be  motivated  to  produce  the  highest  quality 
TDP  if  he  knows  that  he  may  have  no  share  in  the  manufacture  of  the  resulting  end 
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6.  Proprietary  Information 

The  developer  of  the  new  product  may  use  or  claim  to  have  used 
proprietary  information  in  parts  of  the  developed  item.  These  omitted  steps  or 
processes  in  the  TDP  may  place  an  undue  hardship  on  the  winning  second  source 
manufacturer,  resulting  in  higher  costs  to  develop  his  cwn  techniques  or  in  pur- 
chase of  a part  from  the  developer. 

7.  TDP  Defects 

Even  in  the  best  cases  in  which  all  of  the  developer’s  information 
goes  into  the  TDP  there  is  invariably  a certain  fraction  of  drawing  errors  which, 
when  a manufacturer  is  dealing  with  the  large  number  of  drawings  usually  associ- 
ated with  an  item,  can  cause  excessive  expense  and  trouble.  It  should  be  recog- 
nized that  if  the  drawings  have  not  been  used  for  limited  production  they  have  not 
been  proven. 

8.  Technology  Which  Cannot  Be  Transferred  by  Documents  Alone 

Blueprints  and  specifications  by  themselves  arc  sometimes  Inherently 
inadequate  for  a complete  technical  data  transfer  between  a developer  and  a subse- 
quent producer.  Growing  complexity  of  equipment  and  multiple  choices  possible 
in  the  manulacl^ring  procedure  require  close  coordination  between  technical  ex- 
perts at  the  procuring  agency  and  the  contractor  if  lowest  cost  and  timely  produc- 
tion are  to  be  achieved. 

9.  Cost-Benefit  Analysis 

Decisions  at  the  AMC  or  subordinate  command  level  which  should  be 
based  on  available  options  such  as  TDP  improvement,  prototyping,  limited  produc- 
tion, etc.,  arc  not  made  using  the  sophisticated  cost-benefit  analysis  techniques 
commonly  available  to  modern  decision  making. 


B. 


Alternative  Procedures  to  Current  Army  Practice 


In  section  V a variety  of  alternative  procedures  are  self-evident  which  in- 
voke some  reorganization  of  existing  Army  procurement  structure.  Since  TDP 
effectiveness  is  not  the  only  parameter  which  determines  such  structure,  the  bene- 
fits must  be  carefully  weighed  against  the  difficulties  before  adopting  such  a route, 
although  it  should  be  considered. 

Advance  Procurement  Planning  instructions  of  ASPR  clearly  state  that 
good  candidates  for  competitive  procurement  should  be  selected  at  an  early  stage 
in  development.  In  the  course  of  such  selection,  the  above  list  of  potential  prob- 
lems should  be  considered.  If  competitive  procurement  is  the  selected  route  for 
an  item,  the  following  suggested  procedures  can  be  used  to  reduce  the  anticipated 
difficulties.  The  item  numbers  correspond  to  the  problem  areas  cited  in  section 
VIA  above. 

/ 

) 

1.  Utilization  of  Engineers 

in  the  present  organization  of  the  Army,  procurement  personnel  do 
not  themselves  nave  engineering  capability  and,  as  mentioned  in  section  IIB,  an 
imaginary  rubber  band  on  the  TDP  is  not  removed  at  the  procurement  stage.  This 
is  not  the  case  where  hazardous  materials  are  involved,  i.e.,  fuzes,  explosives, 
guns,  etc.  In  these  latter  cases,  engineers  are  involved  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment through  procurement.  This  procedure  is  not  rigorously  pursued  in  other 
situations. 

An  example  of  industrial  practice  was  given  in  section  VB1  for  the 
Western  Electric  Co.  Each  small  part  has  an  engineer  assigned  to  it  and  he 
has  the  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  that  part  throughout  its  life  cycle. 

It  is  the  engineer  who  evaluates  manufacturers  and  sees  to  it  that  the  part  is  being 
made  properly  and  with  the  most  modern  methods.  Procurement  personnel  share 
responsibility  with  him  while  serving  the  company  with  their  competitive  procure- 
ment expertise.  ’ 
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The  people  who  understand  the  TDP,  the  engineers,  should  be  given 
a stronger  role  In  procurement  selection.  As  In  the  case  of  the  Industrial  procure- 
ment procedures,  engineers  should  remain  In  the  loop  until  successful  production 
Is  assured.  Engineers  who  have  prepared  and  understand  the  TDP  should  be  a 
part  of  the  team  who  evaluate  potential  production  sources.  Thus,  it  will  be  as- 
sured that  the  selected  source  has  a clear  technical  understanding  of  what  has  to 
be  done  and  that  the  selected  source  is  fully  cognizant  of  the  TDP  requirements. 


In  the  Army  examples  presented  to  vhe  Committee  where  a sufficient 
number  of  engineers  are  constantly  in  the  "loop,  •*  the  TDP  worked  with  a great 
deal  of  success  and  the  Committee  strongly  suggests  that  this  procedure  be  con- 
sidered for  all  items. 


2.  Consistency  of  TDP  Quality 

A considerable  variation  in  the  consistency  and  quality  of  TDPs 
between  the  five  Army  TDP  examples  investigated  is  evident.  While  recognizing 
that  pressure  to  achieve  earlier  production  dates  and  shorter  lime  schedules  for 
the  procurement  process  sometimes  forces  risk  taking,  short  cutting  the  TDP 
process  often  can  rejult  in  increased  costs,  contractor  claims  and  questionable 
quality. 

The  rapid  evolution  of  U.  S.  Army  organizational  structure  and  the 
diverse  management  techniques  and  procedures  introduced  in  the  last 
several  years  have  not  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  consistent  and  habitual 
discipline  in  applying  data  management  procedures.  The  Army  should  establish 
a mechanism  to  audit,  on  a regular  and  frequent  basis,  compliance  to  the  configur- 
ation management  regulations  on  all  programs  of  any  reasonable  significance.  It 
would  be  desirable  that  the  audit  instrument  be  independent  of  the  Command  respon- 
sible for  the  program.  The  Committee  believes  that  the  establishment  of  such  an 
audit  function  would  lead  to  a very  prompt  and  significant  improvement  in  all  as- 
pects of  Army  programs,  including  TDP  management  and  suitability. 
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The  Army  also  might  give  consideration  to  establishing  an  indepen- 
dent Army  product  engineering  activity  similar  to  that  which  is  part  of  the  Naval 
Weapons  Engineering  Support  Activity  (see  section  VA4).  Such  an  activity  could 
be  of  value  in  performing  audits  of  TDPs  and  of  configuration  management  proce- 
dures, pre-  and  post-award,  contractor  evaluations  and  surveys,  equation  of 
claims,  disputes,  and  contractor  proposals,  functional  and  physical  configuration 
audits. 

Present  DoD  and  Army  regulations  allow  flexibility  in  determining 
the  resources  needed  to  Implement  the  regulations  for  a given  program.  The 
steps  in  the  implementation  generally  are  the  same  for  all  programs,  but  the 
resources  assigned  can  be  matched  to  the  size  and  complexity  of  the  program. 

In  especially  large  and  important  reprocurement  programs,  when  a Command 
does  not  have  adequate  in-house  capabilities,  it  would  be  helpful  and  economical 
to  contract  with  a qualified  engineering  firm  or  with  a Federal  Contractor  Research 
Center  (FCRC)  for  a complete  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  adequacy  of  the 

TDP.  In  some  cases,  the  engineering  firm  could  be  designated  as  the  data  man- 

. » * 

ager  from  that  point  on,  reviewing  all  proposed  changes  and  correcting  the  docu- 
mentation. 

3.  Contractor  Qualification 

The  Army  Commands  sometimes  have  difficulty  in  rejecting  a low 
bidder  that  is  not  considered  qualified.  Present  qualification  procedures  involve 
site  visits,  trip  reports  and  other  documentation,  all  of  which  are  expensive  and 
are  done  without  assurance  that  the  recommendations  will  be  supported  fully  at 
a higher  level.  Although  such  support  is  usually  available  in  the  procurement  of 
guns  or  explosives,  the  other  Commands  seem  to  start  with  the  assumption  that 
the  burden  of  proof  of  nonqualification  rests  with  them.  Armed  Service  Procure- 
ment Regulation  1-902  addresses  itself  particularly  to  this  situation: 

"The  award  of  a contract  to  a supplier  based  on  lowest  evaluated 
price  alone  can  be  false  economy  if  there  is  a subsequent  default,  late 
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deliveries,  or  other  unsatisfactory  performance  resulting  in  additional 
procurement  or  administrative  costs.  While  it  is  important  that  Govern- 
ment purchases  be  made  nt  the  lowest  price,  this  does  not  require  an 
award  to  a supplier  solely  because  he  submits  the  lowest  bid  or  offer. 

A prospective  contractor  must  demonstrate  affirmatively  his  responsi- 
bility, including,  when  necessary,  that  of  his  proposed  sub-contractors." 

The  last  sentence  clearly  Indicates  that  a large  part  of  the  proof 
rests  with  the  contractor. 

When  the  TDP  is  used  for  the  first  time  to  procure  a product,  there 
will  Inevitably  be  difficulties  in  using  the  data.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the 
Army  select  a fully  qualified  contractor  for  this  contract.  In  the  commercial 
world,  companies  would  achieve  this  goal  by  prequalification  of  the  bidders — not 
letting  any  company  that  was  not  fully  qualified  bid  on  the  ]ob.  However,  prequali- 
fication in  the  general  sense  is  not  an  acceptable  procedure  in  government  procure- 
ment. The  Army  must  therefore  use  the  available  alternatives  to  assure  that  the 
first  contractors  to  use  the  TDPs  are  fully  qualified.  These  alternatives  are: 

(a)  non-responsibility  determinations,  (b)  experience  requirements,  and  (c)  quali- 
fied manufacturers.  The  details  of  such  determination  are  given  in  appendix  D. 
Note,  however,  that  procurement  officers  are  not  qualified  for  the  technical  as- 
pects of  such  determination  and  must  rely  on  the  engineering  staff.  This  is  a 
clear  example  of  item  1 above  that  engineering  capability  is  required  in  the  com- 
plete procurement  process. 

4.  Buy-Ins  and  Bail-Outs 

At  times  the  low  bid  will  be  clearly  lower  than  the  cost  of  producing 
the  item:  this  is  a "buy-in."  This  is  not  necessarily  deleterious,  but  it  places  a 
considerable  amount  of  uncertainty  on  the  outcome  of  the  contract.  The  contractor, 
facing  a financial  loss,  is  motivated  to  contest  every  government  act  during  per- 
formance as  well  as  the  adequacy  of  the  TDP  itself.  Frequently,  this  results  In 
a significant  number  of  claims  which,  if  paid,  arc  characterized  as  "bail-outs." 
DoD  Directive  5000. 1 clearly  calls  for  downgrading  any  propo-al  that  carries  an 
unrealistically  low  price. 
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When  a buy-in  is  identified  through  cost  analysis  the  contracting 
officer  has  the  following  choices,  depending  on  the  type  of  procurement: 

(a)  If  the  procurement  is  negotiated,  procedures  could  be  adopted 
which  require  the  contracting  officer  to  fully  discuss  the  low  price  with  the  con- 
tractor in  order  to  determine  the  motivation  for  the  low  price.  During  this  dis- 
cussion the  contracting  officer  should  fully  explain  the  basis  for  his  judgment  that 
the  price  is  unreasonably  low.  If,  with  this  information,  the  contractor  opts  to 
withdraw  his  proposal,  he  should  be  allowed  to.  If  he  recognizes  the  cost  differ- 
ential and  is  willing  to  absorb  It,  the  contracting  officer  could  require  a letter 
6tatlng  this  to  be  placed  on  file  as  an  indication  that  the  contractor  recognizes  the 
buy-in  situation.  Such  a letter  would  be  most  helpful  to  the  Army  in  dealing  with 
claims  of  increased  costs. 

(b)  If  the  procurement  is  advertised,  the  procedure  in  ASPR  2-406 
relating  to  mistakes  in  bids  would  normally  be  followed.  The  contracting  officer 
would  ask  the  contractor  to  verify  his  bid  price,  and  in  "calling  attention  to  the 
suspected  mistake"  would  state  that  cost  analysis  or  other  bid  prices  indicate  that 
his  bid  is  unreasonably  low.  If  the  contractor  alleges  a mistake,  the  matter  should 
be  dealt  with  according  to  ASPR  2-40G.  If  the  contractor  insists  that  no  mistake 
has  been  made,  the  contractor  should  be  ruled  nonresponsible  because  of  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  difficulties  of  production. 

5.  Motivation  of  Design  Contractor 

Most  contractors  are  primarily  interested  In  the  manufacturing 
phase  of  the  life  cycle  of  a weapon  system  since  it  is  there  that  they  expect  to 
make  the  major  part  of  their  profits.  Hence,  there  is  little  motivation  to  create 
an  excellent  TDP  which  will  allow  the  Army  to  turn  the  manufacture  of  the  product 
over  to  a competitor.  The  present  motivational  techniques  such  as  the  data  war- 
ranty clause  in  ASPR  7-104. 9(o)  are  negative  and  hence  of  limited  value.  The 
Committee  addressed  the  question  of  whether  there  is  some  possible  affirmative 
motivation  which  might  be  used  to  Induce  the  design  contractor  to  create  a better 
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TDP.  It  was  concluded  that  the  most  significant  motivation  of  this  nature  would 
be  a commitment  to  the  design  contractor  that  he  would  bo  given  a portion  of  the 
manufacturing  work  as  long  as  he  is  within  a price  range,  contingent  upon  his 
producing  a TDP  adequate  for  technology  transfer  to  another  manufacturer.  Such 
a commitment  would  also  be  of  benefit  to  the  Army  In  that  it  would: 

(a)  Maintain  engineering  know-how  of  the  design  contractor  until 
the  ability  of  the  second  source  to  manufacture  the  product  is  fully  proven. 

(b)  Meet  mobilization  needs  for  two  or  more  sources. 

(c)  Enhance  the  effectiveness  of  subsequent  competition  by  ensuring 
that  at  least  two  actively  producing  manufacturers  sjbmit  proposals.  This  is  a 
common  practice  in  commercial  procurement. 

Even  niter  the  technology  is  successfully  transferred,  similar  bene- 
fits can  be  gained  by  having  two  or  more  competing  contractors  with  the  low  bidder 
being  given  60  to  70  percent  of  the  work  and  the  balance  being  given  to  the  other 
contractor.  This  also  is  common  industrial  procedure  and  has  been  used  success- 
fully by  the  Services  (see  section  VA6). 

6.  Proprietary  Information 

In  accordance  with  ASPR,  section  9,  part  2,  the  developer  is  entitled 
to  place  a proprietary  legend  on  data  relating  to  an  item,  component,  or  process 
developed  at  private  expense.  Whenever  such  items,  components,  or  processes 
are  included  in  an  Army  item  for  which  there  is  a TDP,  the  TDP  must  exclude 
such  limited  rights  data.  The  means  of  doing  this  is  to  substitute  "form,  fit  or 
function"  data  covering  that  item  or  component  and  to  leave  out  the  detailed  pro- 
cess information.  The  ASPR  policy  requires  that  such  form,  fit  or  function  data 
must  be  furnished  without  any  proprietary  legends.  However,  a TDP  containing 
large  amounts  of  form,  fit  or  function  data  may  not  be  adequate  for  use  by  another 
manufacturer.  Thus,  all  TDPs  must  be  screened  to  assure  that  the  designing  con- 
tiactor  has  not  used  the  proprietary  data  policy  to  create  an  unusable  TDP.  When 
the  TDP  is  found  to  be  inadequate  for  competitive  procurement,  the  Army  has 
four  choices: 
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(a)  Purchase  the  proprietary  rights  from  the  developer  in  accordance 
with  ASPR  9-202.2(0, 

(b)  Contest  the  developer’s  decision  that  the  data  is  proprietary  in 
accordance  with  ASPR  9-202. 3(d), 

(c)  Procure  the  item  sole  source  from  the  developer,  or 

(d)  Let  a separate  development  contract  to  design  around  the  item 
or  process,  which  may  indirectly  lead  to  a lowering  of  the  cost. 

It  is  imperative  that  TDPs  be  screened  in  this  manner  before  use  on 
competitive  procurements  and  that  the  difficulties  of  inadequate  data  packages  be 
addressed  directly  when  they  arc  encountered.  If  the  TDP  cannot  be  improved  by 
buying  proprietary  rights  or  removal  of  improperly  applied  proprietary  legends, 
the  TDP  should  not  be  used  for  competitive  procurement. 

7.  TDP  Defects 

The  Army  retains  some  in-house  capability  for  the  development  of 
certain  types  of  items.  Of  the  TDPs  examined  by  the  Committee,  those  generated 
in-house  were  of  Mgh  quality.  It  seems  clear  that  the  Army  exercises  a greater 
discipline  in  their  in-house  development  of  a TDP  than  in  supervising  the  efforts 
of  a contractor  in  the  development  of  a TDP.  A crucial  part  of  this  discipline  in 
each  case  of  in-house  developed  TDPs  was  the  proving  of  the  TDP  by  the  construc- 
tion of  one  or  more  prototypes.  The  Committee  suggests  that  the  following 
procedures  be  adopted  generally  to  improve  the  quality  of  TDPs: 

(a)  The  Committee  believes  that  an  evaluation  of  the  TDP  by  the 
manufacturer  prior  to  startup  is  a basically  sound  concept.  However,  the  intro- 
duction of  preproduction  evaluation  (PPE)  has  resulted  in  some  cases  of  sloppy 
TDPs,  possibly  because  of  the  attitude  that  the  contractor  will  make  the  necessary 
check  and  corrections  during  PPE  at  no  cost  to  the  Army.  This  negligence  has 
caused  some  complaints  by  bidders  in  that  this  is  an  additional  unknown  risk  in 
the  cost  of  PPE.  The  Army  could  exercise  better  control  of  TDP  standards  If  it 
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had  the  centralized  review  board  mentioned  in  Item  2 which  could  take  a statistical 
sampling  of  the  drawings  in  each  TDP.  This  control  also  could  be  contracted  to 
a third  party  review  company  discussed  in  section  IVA3,  The  Navy  has  a validation 
procedure  in  which  someone  is  assigned  to  watch  each  of  the  drawings  being  used 
* by  the  manufacturer  during  Initial  production.  This  procedure  Introduces  still 
another  step  in  proving  the  drawings  without  the  Navy  actually  building  from  the 
drawings  itself. 

The  current  PPE  procedure  has  created  one  significant  problem. 
The  present  contract  clauses  do  not  seem  to  allocate  fairly  the  risk  between  the 
government  and  the  contractor.  In  exchange  for  the  payment  of  a specific  amount 
of  money,  the  contractor  should  be  expected  to  identify  and  correct  normal  errors 
and  deficiencies  in  the  TDP  which  are  the  result  of  careless  draftsmanship,  incom- 
plete review  and  other  defects  in  the  paperwork  process.  There  is  no  logic  to 
support  a policy  of  holding  the  contractor  financially  responsible  for  design  defects 
in  the  TDP  because  he  has  agreed  to  review  the  TDP  early  in  the  performance  of 
the  contract.  If  the  preproduction  evaluation  were  performed  prior  to  the  award 
of  the  contract  as  a separately  funded  effort,  it  would  be  more  reasonable  to  then 
hold  the  contractor  financially  responsible  for  those  design  defects  that  were  dis- 
coverable through  such  review.  This  procedure  is  not  practicable  in  a competitive 
procurement  situation.  Hence,  it  would  seem  most  feasible  to  alter  the  contract 
clause  to  clearly  state  that  the  Army  is  responsible  for  design  defects  in  the  draw- 
ings but  that  the  contractor  has  the  obligation  of  promptly  notifying  the  Army  of 
such  defects  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  and  of  minimizing  the  cost  impact  of 
such  defects  by  taking  prompt  corrective  action  with  regard  to  such  defects.  The 
Navy  clause  distinguishing  between  latent  and  patent  defects  suggests  a possible 
alternative  (see  section  VA3). 

(b)  In  some  cases  the  Army  makes  a prototype  and  tests  it,  revising 
the  TDP  in  consonance  with  the  necessary  changes.  Note  that  prototype  as  used  here 
means  the  final  version  before  production  begins.  The  usual  process  in  contracts 
is  for  the  item  to  be  developed  with  non-standard  drawings  and  then  the  TDP 
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drawings  are  made  to  military  standards  from  the  prototype  and  the  working 
drawings.  The  "loop"  is  not  closed.  The  automobile  industry,  for  example, 
would  not  consider  going  into  production  with  such  unproven  data.  Specifications 
arc  given  to  a group  which  was  not  involved  in  the  development  to  see  if  it  can 
build  an  accurate  model  from  the  drawings.  Only  by  this  route  can  accuracy  be 
assured.  Often  several  models  or  "Program  Cars"  are  built  prior  to  production 
and,  when  changes  are  made  in  the  documentation  additional  ones  are  built.  Where 
the  Army  has  in-house  capability  prototyping  is  done,  but  in  most  other  cases  it 
is  not  and  the  "loop"  is  not  closed.  The  Committee  suggests  that  the  Army  give 
serious  consideration  to  proof  of  all  TDPs  by  prototyping.  This  can  be  done  by 
contract  to  another  party,  by  contract  with  the  developer  with  the  requirement  that 
a different  group  in  the  company  build  from  the  drawings  with  no  further  informa- 
tion exchange,  or  the  Army  could  consider  establishing  groups  in-house  with  pro- 
totyping capabilities.  Limited  production  runs  are  also  a desirable  method  of 
proving  TDPs. 

8.  Technology  which  Cannot  Be  Transferred  by  Documents  Alone 

It  is  the  experience  of  industry  that  technology  required  for  repro- 
duction of  complex  items  cannot  be  transferred  by  documents  alone.  Technology 
transfer  is  a major  problem  encountered  by  all  and  is  not  the  Army’s  problem 
alone.  Differing  manufacturing  techniques,  skills,  and  experience  of  workers, 
etc.,  preclude  the  case  of  this  transfer.  When  industry  subcontracts  or  cntei*s 
into  contracted  co-production,  they  rely  on  the  exchange  of  toolmakers,  assemblers, 
engineers,  etc.,  to  supplement  drawings  and  other  specifications. 

In  contrast  to  this  experience,  the  Army  system  of  reprocurement 
assumes  that  the  TDP  Is  sufficient.  The  Army’s  success  rate  is  high,  probably 

because  Advance  Procurement  Planning  has  rejected  competitive  procurement  for 
the  more  difficult  items.  However,  with  the  cost  savings  obtainable  competitively, 
there  is  a continuing  desire  for  this  mode  of  procurement,  and  difficulties  have 
occured  and  will  occur  as  modern  items  become  more  complex  and  attempts  are 
made  to  transfer  technology  on  these  items  by  using  TDPs  alone. 
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There  Is  no  easy  solution  fo:  technology  transfer  In  this  situation 
under  existing  laws  which  relate  to  government  contracts.  The  Committee  sug- 
gests that  the  following  three  approaches  be  tried  and  experiences  be  exchanged 
within  the  Services: 

a.  Directed  Licensing 

The  concept  of  Directed  Licensing  was  discussed  in  section  VC, 
and  its  possible  applicability  in  Army  procurement  is  summarized  here. 

Directed  Licensing  is  a concept  for  introducing  price  competi- 
tion into  the  reprocurement  of  items  that  are  too  complex  to  transfer  to  a second 
producer  by  more  conventional  means,  i.e. , by  a TDP  alone. 

The  essential  difference  between  Directed  Licensing  and  ordi- 
nary competitive  procurement  is  the  provision  in  Directed  Licensing  for  technical 
liaison  between  the  developer  and  the  follow-on  producer.  The  Directod  Licensing 
concept  also  provides  for  transfer  of  tooling  to  the  follow-on  producer  and  for  pay- 
ments by  the  follow-on  producer  to  the  developer  for  the  developer's  efforts  in 
preparing  the  TDP,  providing  tooling  and  technical  liaison  and  maintaining  design 
responsibility.  The  fee  for  maintaining  design  responsibility  is  in  the  form  of  a 
royalty  (i.e.,  it  L.  tied  to  the  number  produced  by  the  follow-on  producer)  to  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  the  developer  to  assure  adequate  transfer  of  the  technology 
and  to  continue  to  improve  the  product. 

The  Directed  Licensing  concept  avoids  overly  complex  documen- 
tation in  that  directed  licensing  proposes  to  use  relatively  simple  TDPs  supple- 
mented as  required  by  technical  liaison.  It  also  provides  for  the  building  of 
prototypes  before  production,  independent  party  review  of  the  TDP  (the  follow- 
on  producer),  continuing  responsibility  for  up-dating  the  TDP  and  for  engineering 
improvements,  technical  assistance  and  training  as  well  as  computer  programs 
for  machines.  It  would  also  require  a follow-on  producer  to  bid  lower  than  the 
developer  by  at  least  the  percentage  of  royalty  and  service  fees  in  order  to  win 
the  contract,  more  fully  explained  in  references  13  and  15.  A potential  drawback 
is  that  a royalty  paid  for  technical  data  developed  under  government  contract  may 
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not  be  legally  allowable.  It  might  be  permitted,  however,  to  pay  a fee  proportional 
to  the  effort  involved  in  transferring  the  technology  and  for  the  continuing  effort  of 
the  developer  in  maintaining  the  TDP,  quality  control  and  continuing  improvement. 
Two  possible  modifications  of  this  approach  are  given  below. 

b.  Leader  Company  Procurement 

In  Item  5 above,  a technique  was  discussed  for  use  when  the 
Army  can  justify  a need  for  two  or  more  sources.  In  such  cases,  a Leader  Com- 
pany can  be  paid  a fee  to  teach  a second  contractor  to  produce  the  item,  transfer- 
ring the  necessary  technology  in  the  course  of  this  effort.  This  fee  technique 
could  also  be  used  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  production,  in  cases  where  there 
is  only  one  manufacturer  at  a time,  by  keeping  the  first  contractor  in  production 
while  the  follow-on  contractor  is  in  the  startup  phase.  In  such  cases,  the  technique 
would  be  difficult  to  implement  because  the  first  contractor  would  not  be  motivated 
to  fully  transfer  his  know-how  knowing  that  the  Army  intended  to  use  only  one 
source  over  the  long  term.  This  problem  can  be  alleviated  by  retaining  the  designer 
as  a manufacturer,  as  discussed  in  section  VIB5. 

c.  Learning  Contract 

A developer  might  find  a requirement  objectionable  that  he  teach 
a competitor  with  his  own  personnel  or  allow  representatives  from  the  competitor 
into  his  plant.  In  this  case,  a learning  contract,  assuring  a portion  of  the  manu- 
facturing, as  discussed  in  section  VIB5,  could  be  made  to  teach  government  engi- 
neers the  more  complex  technology  in  the  developer’s  plant.  These  engineers  then 
would  be  able  to  supplement  the  TDP  by  personal  visits  to  the  second  source,  and 
thereby  assist  in  transferring  the  technology.  Note  that  in  this  situation  if  the 
Army  tells  a manufacturer  how  to  do  something,  the  Army  must  accept  responsi- 
bility if  something  goes  wrong.  However,  such  transfer  of  technology  is  normal 
practice  in  industry.  These  and  other  possible  uses  of  Leader  Company  procure- 
ment as  a means  of  transferring  technology  could  be  explored  as  methods  of  supple- 
menting the  TDP  as  the  sole  means  of  transfer. 
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9.  Cool-Benefit  Analysis 

Procedures  such  as  prototyping,  limited  volume  production,  the 
collection  and  analysis  of  reliability  data,  more  careful  reviews  of  TDPs,  etc., 
have  a cost.  The  choice  of  these  options  can  be  determined  by  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis. While  Industries  have  such  analysis  groups  available  to  them.  It  was  learned 
that  AMC  and  the  subordinate  commands  do  not. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  a cost-benefit  analysis  capability  for 
the  selection  of  the  optimum  procurement  strategy  bo  made  available  to  the  Com- 
mands either  within  the  Army  or  by  contract.  One  example  of  the  use  of  such 
analysis  in  Industry  Is  found  In  the  adoption  of  systems  for  more  complete  ' loop- 
closing" on  the  TDP.  In  complex  systems  TDPs  are  not  released  until  they  have 
been  checked  and  corrected  against  a sample  product  built  from  the  original  TDP. 
The  corrected  TDP  is  then  used  to  build  limited  volume  production  before  high 
volume  production  is  initiated.  Cost-benefit  analysis  indicates  the  benefits  for 
various  limited  volumes. 

A cost-benefit  analysis  by  the  Army  of  the  entire  history  of  current 
procurement  might  be  made  to  determine  the  degree  to  which  this  practice  should 
be  followed  In  military  procurement.  It  Is  believed  that  these  cost  analyses  will 
show  the  necessity  for  more  extensive  loop-closing  on  the  TDP  In  the  Army  system. 

C.  Concluding  Remarks 

It  is  the  considered  opinion  of  the  Committee  that  the  Army  TDPs,  when 
employed  with  discipline,  are  effective  means  of  technology  transfer  In  situations 
where  documents  alone  are  sufficient.  The  effectiveness  of  the  TDP  In  procure- 
ment can  be  enhanced  by  a closer  coupling  of  engineering  and  procurement  func- 
tions and,  further,  the  TDP  must  be  reinforced  by  direct  participation  of  knowl- 
edgeable engineers  for  technology  transfer  when  complex  Items  are  Involved.  To 
maximize  Its  effectiveness,  the  TDP  should  be  of  high  quality  and  contain  the 
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essential  data  commensurate  with  the  complexity  cf  the  Item.  Therefore,  the 
success  of  technology  transfer  can  be  enhanced  through  the  exercise  of  greater 
care  In  producing  and  proving,  by  prototyping  and  United  production  runs,  highly 
accurate  TDPs  prior  to  major  procurements.  The  Committee  learned  that  Engi- 
neering Change  Proposals  and  contractor  claims  associated  with  TDPs  account 
for  significant  sums  of  money  In  the  procurement  process,  although  the  propor- 
tion directly  attributed  to  faulty  TDPs  was  not  ascertained.  As  a result,  the 
thrust  of  the  suggestions  has  been  tc  offer  possible  procedural  changes  which, 
when  employed  selectively  will,  in  the  view  of  the  Committee,  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  TDP  In  the  technology  transfer  process. 
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APPENDIX  B 


Product  Assurance  Aspects  of  Technical  Data 
Package  Improvement 


20-24 

P-oduct  Assurance  is  defined  as  design  and  control  techniques 
that  assure  that  a product,  be  It  a component  in  an  ammunition  fuze  or  a complete 
system  like  a ribbon  bridge,  will  be  so  designed,  built,  delivered,  and  used  that 
its  designed-to  function  will  be  performed  without  failure  and  successfully  for  a 
desired  use-time,  at  a specified  confidence  level,  while  it  is  functioning  under  pre- 
scribed application  and  operation  stress  levels..  For  a TDP  to  accomplish  its  ob- 
jectives product  assurance  should  be  involved  in  all  aspects  of  the  development  of 
the  item.  When  the  TDP  is  reviewed  internally,  before  being  used  for  procurement, 
documents  and  check  lists  relating  to  product  assurance  should  be  attached.  When 
the  TDP  is  made  part  of  the  procurement  package  only  quality  assurance  require- 
ments are  included.  For  the  internal  review'  a list  of  applicable  product  assurance 
military  or  NASA  standards  and  specifications  should  be  provided.  These  specifi- 
cations should  explicitly  define  the  following: 

20 

Reliability  Management  and  Mathematics  by  D.  K.  Lloyd  and  M.  Lipow, 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J. , 19G2. 

21 

Reliability  and  Product  Assurance  by  Richard  R.  Landers,  ITentice-Hall,  Inc. 
Englewood  Cliffs,  N.  J.,  19G3. 

22 

Reliability  Handbook  by  Grant  Ireson,  Editor,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  19GG. 

23 

Probabilistic  Reliability:  An  Engineering  Approach  by  Martin  L.  Shooman. 
McGraw-Hill,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. , 1968. 

24 

Managing  to  Achieve  Quality  and  Reliability  by  Frank  Nixon,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 
New  York,  N.  Y. , 1971. 
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1.  Reliability  requirements. 

2.  Maintainability  requirements. 

3.  Availability  requirements. 

4.  Safety  requirements. 

5.  Quality  requirements. 

Improvement  of  the  developed  item  from  these  five  aspects  may 
be  accomplished  as  follows: 

1.  Reliability  Requirements 

The  reliability  should  be  quantitatively  prescribed*  as  well  as  the 
mission  duration,  or  operating  time,  any  allowable  down  times  during  the  mission 
with  their  duration,  the  application  stress  levels  and  their  complete  profile,  the 
operation  stress  levels  and  their  complete  profile,  the  numerical  confidence  level 
desired,  and  any  age  Implications. 

2.  Maintainability  Requirements 

Appropriate  maintainability  clauses  In  lude  the  determination  of 
the  times  to  restore  the  equipment  were  it  to  fail,  the  probability  of  completing 
the  restoration  actions  within  a desired  period  of  time,  the  mean  or  median  time 
to  restore  the  over-all  equipment,  the  required  maintainability  demonstration  tests 
with  their  associated  producer's  and  consumer's  risks,  and  the  maintenance  policy 
to  be  pursued. 

3.  Availability  Requirements 

Availability  is  defined  as  the  probability,  at  given  confidence  level, 
that  the  equipment  will  be  available  for  operation  within  a prescribed  period  of 
time  without  down-time  for  maintenance. 

4.  Safety  Requirements 

Safety  is  defined  as  the  probability  that  the  equipment,  were  It  to 
fail,  will  not  cause  injury  or  death  to  the  operator  and  personnel  In  the  vicinity  of 
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the  equipment,  and  will  not  cause  damage  to  property  In  the  vicinity  of  the  equip- 
ment or  to  the  equipment  Itself. 

5.  Quality  Requirements 

Although  quality  requirements  have  been  widely  pursued  over  a long 
period,  specific  details  of  quality  requirements  do  not  appear  to  be  Included  In  all 
TDPs. 


APPENDIX  C 


The  Navy  Patent  and  Latent  Defect  Clause 


The  Navy  has  been  using  a clause  In  its  contracts  similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  'he  Army  Prcproductlon  Evaluation  Clause.  This  clause  Is  Included  in 
this  Appendix  although  It  Is  a precursor  to  the  clause  which  will  appear  in  the  Navy 
Regulations.  In  other  words,  the  present  one  Is  not  In  final  form  and  should  not 

be  used  or  quoted  as  such. 

The  clause  would  have  different  wording  In  different  kinds  of  con- 
tracts. In  order  to  explain  Its  use,  variations  and  background,  the  Navy  circulated 
a trial  explanatory  form  to  its  procurement  personnel.  Again,  this  Is  not  In  a final 
version  and  Is  not  to  be  quoted  as  such.  However,  the  Committee  feels  that  the 
presentation  Is  highly  Informative  and  Is  a necessary  addendum  to  the  clause  itself. 
With  the  Navy’s  kind  permission  we  include  the  Instructions  and  the  precursor  to 
the  clause  verbatim  below. 

ikstrlction  sheet 


BACKGROUND 

1.  For  years,  the  Navy  has  experimented  with  ex- 
culpatory or  •‘disclaimer*’  clausct  in  technical  dita 
situations,  They  are  devices  whereby  the  Govern- 
ment. In  providing  a technical  data  package  to  a pro- 
duction contractor,  says  ’Tie  It  for  what  It  s worth 
--we  don’t  promise  that  following  It  will  enable  you 
to  perform  your  contract.**  It  owes  its  existence  to 
two  per* istent  phenomena:  (1)  the  traditionally 
Imperfect  state  of  Government  technical  data  pack- 
ages, and  (2)  the  recurring  Judicial  conclusion  that 
In  furnishing  such  data  the  Government  impllcdl: 
warrants  Its  adequacy  to  do  the  required  )o!>.  The 
Government’s  natural  reaction  has  been  to  disown 
defective  technical  data  It  provide*  a contractor  by 
using  an  exculpatory  clause.  attempting,  thereby,  to 
shift  the  financial  risk  ol  the  deficiencies  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

t.  When  the  Government  furnishes  a technical  data 
package  without  exculpatory  language.  It  usually 


does  ao  under  the  Government  Furnished  Prop- 
erty clause.  A*  s result,  the  Government 

(a)  warrant*  the  sufficiency  of  the  da»a  to  meet 
the  performance  requirements: 

(b)  takes  advantage  of  the  development  and  en- 
gineering that  have  already  gone  Into  the 
technical  dat/.  package. 

(c)  eliminates  the  need  or  the  opportunity  for 
the  contractor  to  re-englnecr  the  entire 
Job. 

(d)  retains  the  desired  degree  of  design  con- 
trol. stundardliatlon,  or  Interchange- 
ability;  and 

(e)  compensates  for  data  package  errors, 
omissions,  and  deficiencies  In  accord- 
ance with  Changes  clause  procedures. 

The  contractor,  on  his  part,  ran  submit  his  price 
proposal  free  from  contingencies  because  he  can 
rely  upon  following  the  technical  data  package  and 
upon  receiving  an  appropriate  equitable  adjust- 
ment where  It  is  defective. 
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3.  tf,  on  the  other  hand,  a technical  data  package 
ta  furnished  with  exculpatory  language,  the  con- 
tractor la  being  told.  In  effect,  that  he  must  sa- 
•tnoe  the  risk  of  absorbing  whatever  It  may  coat  for 
engineering  and  any  other  effort  necessary  to  men 
the  performance  requirements  of  the  contract  be- 
cause following  the  data  package  will  not  neces- 
sarily do  the  Job,  Since  the  exculpatory  clause— 
assuming  It  will  withstand  the  challenge  of  litiga- 
tion—deprives  him  of  any  means  for  later  compen- 
ss‘k>n  under  the  GFP  clause,  and  since  Its  very 
appearance  In  a contract  la  a red  flag  warning  of 
data  for  which  tne  Government  wants  no  resp?n- 

I fblllty  whatsoever,  the  contractor's  only  alterna- 
tive la  to  Include  a sufficient  contingency  In  his 
price  to  cushion  the  worst  data  package  he  c a n 
anticipate. 

4.  Since  he  cannot  rely  upon  the  technical  data 
package  to  perform  the  contract,  therefore,  he  must 
be  prepared  to  perform  whatever  engineering— pos- 
sibly even  research  and  development— becomes  nec- 
essary to  produce  specification  equipment.  Thla 
obviously  restricts  competition  to  firms  large 
enough  to  undertake  this  considerable  risk,  and  even 
the  largest  companies  have  shown  little  Inclination 
to  eat  a sizable  loss  when  11  actually  occurs.  The 
results  have  ranged  from  changes  claims  and  liti- 
gation—despite  the  exculpatory  clause— to  threats 

to  halt  production  until  compensation  is  somehow 
provided.  And  In  every  case  It  has  meant  a sub- 
stantial loss  In  time. 

5.  So,  the  upshot  of  sn  exculpatory  clause  can  be 

(a)  questionable  pricing  due  to  the  contingency 
Included  for  the  disclaimed  technical  data 
Package, 

(b)  lost  of  control  over  design,  standardization, 
or  Interchangeability, 

(c)  need  for  the  contractor  to  launch  his  own  de- 
velopment ind  engineering  program. 

(d)  claims  for  adjustment  In  price  notwithstand- 
ing the  existence  of  the  clause,  and 

(e)  loss  of  time  and  delays  In  delivery. 

For  these  reasons,  the  exculpatory  clause  Is  often 
more  a liability  than  an  asset,  and  generally  In- 
ferior to  more  straightforward  and  businesslike 
approaches  such  aa  those  described  below. 

CORRECTION  OF  rATFNT  AND  LATENT  DEFECTS 
CLAUSE 

6.  Enclosure  (1)  la  Intended  for  use  In  lieu  of  ex- 
culpatory or  '’disclaimer**  clauses  principally  in 
Initial  competitive  procurements,  or  Initial  noncom- 
petitive procurements  of  equipment  developed  ln- 
bouse  and  only  produced  previously  In  Government 
plants,  where  the  accuracy  of  the  technical  data  pack- 
age to  be  furuiahed  to  the  contractor  has  not  been 
and  cannot  be  firmly  established  In  advance  of  con- 
tracting. it  is  also  authorized  for  use  In  any  other 
procurements  where  deemed  appropriate.  The  con- 
cept of  this  clause  is  essentially  opposite  that  of  an 
exculpatory  clause,  for  here  the  Government  In 


affect  gucrantees  the  technical  data  package  It 
furnishes  to  the  contractor. 

?.  Under  the  procedures  of  Enclosure  (1),  an  ap- 
propriate clause  In  the  schedule  of  the  solicita- 
tion should 

(a)  advise  prospective  offerors  where  and  when 
the  technical  data  package  will  be  made 
available  for  review  and  examination; 

(b)  war  j them,  because  of  their  contractual 
IlsMIltlea  (sec  (d)  below),  to  make  auch  re- 
view and  examination  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining (I)  the  apparent  or  ••patent'*  defects 
the  engineering  drawing*  contain,  and(ll)  the 
coat  and  time  to  correct  all  apparent  or  "pat- 
ent** defect*: 

(c)  advise  them  to  Include  tn  their  proposed 
price  and  delivery  terms  their  estimates  of 
cost  and  time  to  correct  tl!  apparent  or  "pat- 
ent" defects; 

(d)  refer  to  the  CORRECTION  OF  PATENT  AND 
LATENT  DEFECTS  clause  tnd 

(I)  emphasize  the  contractors  responsibility 
thereunder  to  correct  all  apparent  or  "patent" 
defects— whether  or  not  he  reviewed  and  ex- 
amined the  technical  data  package  and  whether 
or  not  during  that  review  and  examination  he 
discovered  all  apparent  or  "patent"  defects, 
and 

(II)  advise  also  that  under  this  clause  "latent" 
defects  would  be  handled  In  accordance  with 
thla  clause  and.  where  corrections  are  or- 
dered, the  Changes  clause. 

8.  It  Is  recognised  that  differing  procurements 
may  require  vsrvlng  uses  of  detailed  specifica- 
tions, referenced  specifications,  performance 
specifications , Interchangeability  requirements, 
and  GovcrnmeoMurnlshed  models.  Enclosure  (1) 

Is  Intended  for  use  In  cases  where  the  contractor 
Is  required  to  perform  In  accordance  with  the  <n- 
glneerlng  drawings  except  to  the  extent  they  are 
Incompatible  with  the  performance  specifications. 

In  which  case  the  performance  specification!  gov- 
ern. Even  In  cases  where  no  exculpatory  clause 
Is  being  considered  because  performance  Is  to 
engineering  drawings  alone  ithere  being  no  per- 
formance specifications  Involved),  this  approach 
la  still  recommended  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing a better  method  and  control  of  correcting  and 
pricing  drawing  errors;  In  such  esses,  the  con- 
tracting officer  Is  authorized  to  make  any  neeja- 
sary  revisions  to  Enclosure  (1).  Variations  In 
terminology  used  In  psrtleuisr  Commands,  such 
as  "design  disclosure."  "procurement  data  pack- 
age," etc. , may  also  be  Incorporated  in  the  clauses 
as  appropriate,  provided  that  the  purpose  of  the 
clauses  Is  not  affected  thereby. 

9.  If  a model  of  the  equipment  la  furnished  to  the 
contractor  bv  the  Government,  the  contractor 
should  be  obligated  to  refer  to  the  model  only  when 
he  is  correcting  defects,  and  then  only  to  meet  the 
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level  of  interchangeability  set  forth  in  the  contract. 

Id  those  Instances,  the  contractor's  responsibility 
should  be  to  make  such  corrections  that  the  parts  or 
components  sj  revised  will  be  Interchangeable  with 
the  model,  unless.  In  the  case  of  "latent"  defects, 
be  ts  directed  otherwise  by  the  contracting  officer. 

To  be  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  these  clauses, 
the  model  should  be  "exculpated"  for  all  purposes 
other  than  Interchangeability. 

10.  Contracting  officers  should  consider  the  advis- 
ability of  holding  a bidders'  conference  to 

(s)  assure  complete  understanding  of  the  purpose, 
procedures,  and  rcsponaibllitics  of  this  ap- 
proach; 

<b)  advise  of  particular  errors,  mistakes,  defects, 
etc..  If  any,  of  which  the  Government  has 
knowledge;  and/or 

(c)  Inform  ail  offerors  that  the  Government  is 
willing  to  predetermine  with  the  successful  of- 
ferors which  categories  of  errors,  mistakes, 
and  defects  shall  be  considered  "patent"  or 
"latent". 

Contracting  officers  mav  then  predetermine  with  the 
successful  offeror  that  particular  types  or  catego- 
ries of  errors,  mistakes,  defects,  etc.,  shall  be 
deemed  "patent"  or  "latent"  as  the  case  may  be;  in 
that  case,  such  agreement  shill  be  reduced  to  writ- 
ing snd  included  In  the  contnet  schedule.  If  the  suc- 
cessful offeror  has  previously  produced  specification 
equipment,  all  defects  should  ordinarily  be  prede- 
termined to  be  "patent  defects,"  since  such  prtor 
producer  should  be  aware  of  ail  deficiencies  st  the 
outset. 

11.  The  contracting  officer  should  also  ensure  that 
the  Navy  receives  such  technical  data  constituting 
the  corrections  or  changes  to  the  Government-fur- 
nished technical  data  package  bv  calling  specifical- 
ly therefor  on  DD  Form  1 123  in  order  to  acquire  un- 
limited rights  as  provided  in  AS  PR  9-202. 2(b)(3). 

12.  The  success  of  this  procedure  will  depend  in 
part  upon  the  Navv'a  own  appraisal  of  the  engineer- 
ing drawings.  Unless  those  drawings  were  sub- 
jected to  in-process  verification  and  review  during 
their  preparation,  they  should  receive,  prior  to  be- 
ing used  In  the  circumstances  described  above,  an 
ad  hoc  Inspection  bv  qualified  personnel,  such  as  by 
the  Navsl  Weapons  Qualltv  Assurance  Office  (QAO). 
Such  a review  would  provide  specific  knowledge  of 
their  quality  and  condition  and.  based  upon  that  knowl- 
edge, opportunity  for  making  the  most  intelligent  de- 
cision on  how  to  use  them.  And  as  applied  to  the  ap- 
proach suggested  here.  It  should  enable  the  Navy  to 
ensure  obtain' ng  a reasonable  price  for  the  correc- 
tion of  ail  apparent  errors  in  the  package,  as  well 

as  to  assist  in  making  any  predetermination  of  de- 
fects. 


INCOMPATIBILITIES  BETWEEN  PERFORMANCE 
SPECIFICATIONS  AND  ENGINEERING  DRAWINGS 

13.  Whereas  the  purpose  of  Enclosure  tl)  obligates 
a contractor  to  expose  "p^nt**  defects  In  s timely 
manner  snd  to  report  "latent"  defects  as  they  arise. 
Enclosure  (2)  obligates  the  contractor  to  expend  a 
specific  engineering  effort  to  search  out  snd  un- 
cover—early  In  contract  performance— those  "la- 
tent* defects  that  represent  Incompatibilities  be- 
tween engineering  drawings  snd  the  mandatory 
performance  requirements.  Such  would  be  the  case 
where  previously  delivered  equipment  complied 
with  the  engine  *rlng  drawings,  but  Incompatibilities 
atill  exist  because  the  equipment  that  was  accepted 
did  not  meet  one  or  tnore  mandatory  performance 
requirements.  Thus  under  Enclosure  (?t  a con- 
tractor would  be  obligated  to  undertake  an  effort 

to  search  out  snd  expose  the  specific  engineering 
drawings  containing  these  incompatibilities  other 
thin  "apparent"  errors  at  an  early  enough  time  to 
per  .nit  necessary  redesign  to  assure  the  equipment 
will  meet  mandatory  performance  requirements, 
without  having  to  scrap  or  rework  substantial  quan- 
tities of  hardware  already  produced  under  the  c 
tract.  Where  Enclosure  (2)  Is  not  used.  It  Is  p 
sibie  that  so  much  hardware  may  have  been  prodv^^d 
before  the  Incompatibilities  are  discovered  that  the 
expense  and  time  Involved  in  effecting  neceasary 
redesign  miv  make  It  uneconomic  or  untimely. 

14.  Under  Enclosure  (2).  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment it  to  be  notified  of  Incompatibilities  and  will 
be  able  to  determine,  o„  the  basis  of  applicable 
trade-offs,  whether  Its  interest  Is  better  served  by 

(a)  relaxing  a mandatory  performance  require- 
ment to  that  it  matches  the  equipment  snd 
drawing,  or 

<b)  upgrading  the  equipment  snd  drawing  so  that 
they  meet  a mandatory  performance  require- 
ment. 

In  addition,  an  appropriate  clause  In  the  schedule 
of  the  solicitation  would  advise  prospective  offerors 
of 

(a)  The  line  Item  setting  forth  the  contractor's 
obligation  to  expend  engineering  efforts  to 
expose  all  instances  where  equipment  pro- 
duced In  compliance  with  the  engineering 
drawings  will  not  meet  the  mandatory  per- 
formance requirements  of  the  specification, 
with  s space  for  the  offeror  to  insert  the  price 
he  wants  therefor,  and 

<b)  the  procedures  provided  in  the  clause  for 
handling  such  cases. 

When  Enclosure  |2)  la  used,  those  performance  re- 
quirements of  the  performance  specification  that  are 
selected  to  be  mandatory  must  be  so  specified  In  the 
soltciution  and  In  the  resulting  contract. 
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15.  Accordingly,  when  the  Government  knows  that 
the  version  of  the  equipment  depleted  by  the  engi- 
neering drawing!  failed  to  meet  the  performance 
specification,  but  was  accepted  anyway.  Enclosure 
(2)  should  be  seriously  considered  for  use  In  future 
procurements  of  that  particular  equipment.  If  the 
Government  concludes  that  the  engineering  drawings 
have  "patent  defects,"  but  that  tven  after  correct- 
ly them  equipment  made  in  compliant*  with  the 
engineering  drawings  will  still  not  meet  the  perform- 
ance sp  clflcatlon,  the  use  of  Enclosures  ;1)  snd 
(2)  together  Is  warranted.  If  the  Government  con- 
cludes that  the  ey'ncerlng  drawings  have  been 
purged  of  "patent  defects"  during  previous  produc- 
tion runs,  but  nevertheless  equipment  made  in  com- 
pliance with  the  engineering  draw  mgs  will  not  meet 
the  performance  specification  (Just  as  equipment 
under  the  earlier  production  runs  did  not  meet  it), 
the  uae  of  Enclosure  (2)  alone  is  warranted.  If  the 
Government  concludes  thaf  the  engineering  draw  Inga 
have  "patent  defects,"  and  that  after  they  are  cor- 
rected equipment  made  In  compliance  with  the  cor- 
rected drawings  will  meet  performance  specifica- 
tions, the  use  of  Enclosure  (1)  by  Itself  Is  warranted 
(see  paragraph  8). 

CORRECTION  OF  PATENT  AND  LATENT  DEFECTS 

1.  The  technical  data  package  consists  of 

(a)  the  performance  specification  designated  in 
the  schedule,  and 

(b)  the  engineer li.g  drawings  designated  In  the 
schedule, 

2.  For  the  purpose  of  contract  performance.  It  is 
to  be  considered  that  equipment  manufactured  or 
assembled  In  accordance  with  the  engineering  draw- 
Inga  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the  equipment 
specification.  Therefore,  the  Contractor  is  re- 
quired to  perform  in  accordance  with  !bc  engineer- 
ing drawings  except  that  in  case  of  conflict  between 
the  engineering  drawings  and  the  equipment  specifi- 
cation the  latter  shall  govern.  Accordingly,  the 
Contractor  is  obligated,  as  an  element  of  contract 
performance,  to  find  and  expose  all  patent  defects 

In  the  engineering  drawings,  t r t 'rrect  such  defects, 
and  to  manufacture  or  aascrab  * ulpment  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  engineering  draw  ings  as  revised 
and  corrected  hereunder.  Furthermore,  whether  or 
wot  he  conducted  an  Inspection  of  the  documentation 
package  aa  he  wca  urged  to  do  In  the  solicitation  for 
this  contract,  and  whether  or  not  he  discovered  the 
patent  defect  If  he  did  conduct  such  an  inspection, 
the  Contractor  shall  not  be  entitled  to  anv  compen- 
sation over  and  above  the  price  set  forth  I*;  the 
schedule  or  any  extension  in  the  delivery  dates  thore- 
for  because  of  the  accomplishment  of  *hes*  obilgi- 
tiocs  with  respec3 4  to  patent  defects. 

3.  (a)  Tivc  engineering  drawings,  which  term  »n- 

clu  les  the  documents  referenced  thereon,  sre  fur- 
nished to  the  Contractor  under  this  clause  and  do 


other;  however,  the  engineering  drawings  are 
"Government*  furnlibed  data"  within  :he  meaning 
of  that  term  as  used  in  paragrsph  (b)(l)(iil)  of  the 
"Rights  m Technical  Data"  clause  hereof, 

(b)  A "patent  defect,"  aa  used  in  this  clause,  la 
any  failure  (by  omission  or  commission)  of  an 
engineering  drawing,  or  document  referenced 
thereon,  to  depict  completely  and  accurately  the 
equipment  described  in  the  performance  specifica- 
tion. which  failure  could  or  anould  be  found  by  a 
reasonable,  diligent  inspection  of  the  technical 
data  package  by  competent  engineers  or  technicians 
experienced  In  the  field  of  which  the  equipment  is 

a part. 

(c)  A "latent  defect,"  as  used  in  this  clause,  ia 
anv  failure  (by  omission  or  commission)  of  an 
engineering  drawing,  or  document  referenced 
thereon,  to  depict  completely  and  accurately  the 
equipment  described  In  the  performance  specifica- 
tion which  Is  not  a ' patent  defect." 

4.  (a)  TVs  Contractor  ihall  notify  the  Contract- 

ing Officer  in  writing  of  cuch  latent  defect.  Such 
notification,  which  shall  be  given  within  five  days 
of  the  discovery  of  the  defect  by  the  Contractor, 
shall  describe  the  defect  and  Its  effect  on  the  bal- 
ance of  the  equipment.  Identify  both  the  particular 
engineering  drawlng(s)  and  the  porllon(a)  of  the 
equipment  Involved,  and  explain  why  the  defect  U 
not  patent.  The  Contractor  ahail  supply  such  ad- 
ditional information  supporting  the  notification  as 
the  Contracting  Officer  may  require. 

<b)  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Con- 
tracting Officer  may  direct  the  Contractor 

(i)  to  continue  performance  w ith  respect 
to  the  asserted  latent  defect  In  accord- 
ance with  the  engineering  brewings; 

(ii)  on  the  basis  of  the  Contracting  Officer's, 
determination  that  the  defect  Is  patent 
and  not  latent,  to  revise  and  correct 
the  defect  In  llie  engineering  drawing 
and  to  perform  in  accordance  w ith  the 
Contractor's  obligations  with  respect  to 
patent  defects; 

(lii)  to  suspend,  delay,  or  Interrupt  wt>rk, 
pursuant  to  the  "Suspension  of  Work" 
clause,  with  respect  to  the  portlon(s) 
of  the  equipment  involved  in  the  asserted 
latent  defect;  and/or 

(iv)to  submit  a proposal  for  correcting  such 
latent  defect. 

(c)  With  respect  to  (iv)  tbovc,  esch  proposed 
correction  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Contracting 
Officer  within  a reasonable  time  and  in  accordance 
with  Engineering  Change  Procedures  set  forth  else- 
where herein.  Thereafter,  the  Contracting  Officer 
shall  Issue  a change  order  to  the  engineering  draw- 
ings and/or  to  the  performance  specification  in 
respect  of  the  latent  defect  and  such  equitable  ad- 
justment shall  b#*  made  In  the  line  item  price  for 
the  equipment  and/or  in  the  delivery  schedule  there- 
for as  Is  oppropriate  under  the  Changes  clause. 
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5.  If  the  clause  entitled  "Incompatibilities  Between 
Mandatory  Performance  Requirements  and  Engi- 
neering Drawings"  Is  Included  In  this  contract,  the 
procedures  set  forth  In  such  clause  shall  apply  to 
all  "latent  defects"  which  pertain  to  mandatory  per- 
formance requirements. 

6.  The  Disputes  clause  of  this  contract  shall  apply 
to  disputed  questions  of  fact  arising  under  this 
clause, 

INCOMPATIBILITIES  BETWEEN  MANDATORY 
PERFORMANCE  REQUIREMENTS  AND  ENGI- 
NEERING DRAWINGS 

1.  The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  parties  set 
forth  In  this  clause  are  In  addition  to  those  set 
forth  In  the  clause.  If  any,  entitled  "Correction  of 
Patent  and  Latent  Defects." 

2 The  mandatory  performance  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  this  contract  are  those  particular  re- 
quirements of  the  equipment  specification  which  are 
identified  and  designated  as  mandatory*  In  the  sched- 
ule. 

3.  With  respect  to  these  mandatory  performance 
requirements,  the  Contractor  shall  conduct  such 
engineering  effort  as  necessary  to  expose  any  and 
all  Instances  where  a part,  subassembly,  compo- 
nent, assembly,  group,  or  the  equipment  itself 
when  manufactured  or  assembled  In  compliance  with 
the  engineering  drawings  will  not  meet  a mandatory 
performance  requirement.  This  engineering  effort 
shall  be  so  formulated  (including  requisite  analysis, 
surveillance,  evaluation,  inspection,  and  test)  and 
administered  as  to  expose  such  instances,  if  any, 

at  the  earliest  feasible  time. 

4.  The  Contractor  shall  notify  the  Contracting  Of- 
ficer of  each  Instance  where  the  equipment  or  any 
portion  thereof  when  manufactured  or  assembled 
In  compliance  w ith  the  engineering  drawings  fails 
or  will  fail  to  meet  one  or  more  mandatory  per- 
formance requirements.  Such  notification,  which 
■hall  be  given  within  five  davs  of  the  discovery  of 
the  failure  by  the  Contractor,  shall  Identify  the 
portion  or  portions  of  the  equipment  and  the  partic- 
ular mandatory  performance  requlremcnt(s)  I n - 
volved  and  shall  set  forth  sufficient  Information  to 
substantiate  the  failure.  The  Contractor  shall  fur- 
nish additional  substantiating  information  If  re- 
quested by  the  Contracting  Officer. 

5.  The  line  Item  price  set  forth  in  the  schedule  for 
the  equipment  to  be  delivered  under  this  contract 
does  not  Include  any  amount  for  performance  of  the 
Contractor's  obligations  under  the  clause  entitled 
"Incompatibilities  Between  Mandatory  Performance 
Requirements  and  Engineering  Drawings":  rather, 

the  price  set  forth  In  the  schedule  for  Item  Is 

the  amount  the  Contractor  Is  entitled  to  for  perform- 
ance of  his  obligations  under  the  two  preceding  para- 
graphs. 


6.  Upon  receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Contract- 
ing Officer  may  direct  the  Contractor 

(a)  to  continue  performance  with  re6pcct  to  the 
asserted  failure  In  accordance  with  the 
engineering  drawings: 

(b)  to  suspend,  delay,  or  interrupt  work,  pur- 
suant to  the  Suspension  of  Work  clause,  with 
respect  to  the  portion  or  portions  of  the  equip- 
ment Involved  In  the  asserted  failure;  and/or 

(c)  to  submit  a proposal  for  correcting  such 
failure. 

7.  With  respect  to  Paragrpah  6(c)  above,  each 
proposed  correction  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Contracting  Officer  within  a reasonable  time  and 

In  accordance  with  Engineering  Change  Procedures 
and  setting  forth  a reference  to  the  previous  noti- 
fication, the  reason  for  the  asserted  failure,  the 
proposed  correction,  and  a proposed  price  (Includ- 
ing a cost  breakdown)  for  effecting  such  correction. 
Thereupon,  the  Contracting  Officer  shall  either 

(a)  direct  the  Contractor  to  continue  or  resume 
performance  with  respect  to  t.ie  asserted 
failure  In  accordance  with  the  engineering 
drawings.  In  which  event  the  Contractor  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  extra  compensation  or 
any  extension  In  delivery  dates  except  to  the 
extent  that  he  may  be  entitled  to  such  ad- 
justments under  the  Suspension  of  Work 
clause,  or 

(b)  Issue  a change  order  with  respect  to  the 
asserted  failure  In  which  event  such  equit- 
able adjustment  shall  be  made  In  the  line 
Item  price  for  the  hardware  and/or  In  the 
delivery  schedule  therefor  as  is  appropriate 
under  the  Changes  clause, 

6.  The  Disputes  clause  of  this  contract  shall  apply 
to  disputed  questions  of  fact  arising  under  this 
clause. 
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APPENDIX  P 

Contractor  Qualification 
(Supplement  to  Section  VI B3) 
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A.  Non-responsibility  determinations. 

Each  contracting  officer  has  the  obligation  of  determining  that 
award  is  made  to  a contractor  that  is  determined  to  be  responsible — to  have  the 
necessary  management  and  technical  skills,  equipment,  financial  ability,  integrity 
and  perseverance  to  perform  the  work.  In  meeting  this  obligation  in  procurement 
with  TDPs,  it  is  imperative  that  there  be  a thorough  evaluation  of  the  technical 
capabilities  of  the  prospective  contractor  such  as  the  ability  to  produce  from  a 
TDP  which  he  did  not  generate  and  the  abiMty  to  meet  stringent  product  assurance 
requirements.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  prospective  contractor’s  will  to  do  the 
work  is  included  as  well  as  his  ability  to  perform.  The  contracting  officer  has 
broad  discretion  to  determine  a bidder  non-responsible  but  clearly  the  record 
should  be  documented  to  avoid  any  implication  that  the  decision  has  been  made 
arbitrarily.  It  is  therefore  advisable  that  past  performance  of  contractors  be 
documented  to  show  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered  in  the  initial  manufac- 
turing of  new  products.  Cases  of  excessive  claims  and  dilatory  tactics  in  contract 
administration  are  grounds  for  determining  that  a bidder  is  non-responsible  on  the 
grounds  of  lack  of  perseverance,  43  Comp.  Gen.  257  (1963).  Again,  careful  docu- 
mentation is  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the  contracting  officer  is  acting  reason- 
ably. If  these  procedures  are  followed,  the  Army  can  avoid  the  award  of  initial 
manufacturing  contracts  to  marginal  companies. 

It  can  be  expected  that  a declaration  of  non-responsibility  will  be 
followed  by  a protest  to  the  Comptroller  General.  Such  protest  will  block  the 
award  of  the  contract  in  accordance  with  ASPR  2-407.  8(b)  until  the  Army  exercises 
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one  of  two  options.  It  can  either  (1)  certify  that  the  procurement  is  urgent  and 
make  the  award  or  (2)  process  the  protest  to  conclusion  before  the  Comptroller 
General.  In  the  latter  case,  a delay  of  from  60  to  150  days  can  be  anticipated 
(assuming  the  Army  acts  promptly  In  contesting  the  protest).  Determinations  of 
non-responsibility  should  not  be  made  unless  the  command  elements  of  the  Army 
are  firmly  committed  to  backing  the  contracting  officer  In  any  ensuing  protest  and 
proceeding  to  award  in  those  procurements  which  are  urgent.  Hence,  any  policy 
adopted  to  make  more  complete  use  of  the  right  of  the  government  to  declare  bidders 
non -responsible  should  be  fully  coordinated  with  these  command  levels  before  it 
is  adopted. 

B.  Experience  requirements. 

As  an  adjunct  to  the  determination  of  responsibility,  contracting 
agencies  may  include  in  their  Information  for  bidders  special  experience  or  tech- 
nical requirements  which  will  be  used  to  Judge  minimum  levels  of  responsibility. 
ASPR  1-903.3  permits  this  technique  but  gives  little  guidance  on  its  use.  Army 
Document  PRO-005-1,  Transmission  of  Procurement  Technical  Requlremer.ts  in 
the  Competitive  Reprocurement  of  Military  Design  Equipment,  June  1971,  suggests 
that  such  requirements  arc  applicable  to  almost  all  initial  manufacturing  contracts 
to  TDPs  (pp.  133-34).  The  value  of  this  technique  is  that  it  informs  prospective 
bidders  of  the  fact  that  they  will  not  be  eligible  for  award  unless  they  meet  the 
requirements  and  thus  warns  them  not  to  incur  the  costs  of  preparing  a bid  if  they 
do  not  meet  the  requirements.  The  special  requirements  could  be  seated  in  the 
form  of  past  experience  c.g. , 45  Comp.  Gen.  4 (1965),  special  equipment,  the 
ability  to  use  special  processes  or  other  requirements  which  are  vital  to  the 
successful  manufacture  of  the  item. 

C.  Qualified  manufacturers. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  approved  the  use  of  Qualified  Manu- 
facturers Lists  in  certain  selected  areas.  Comp.  Gen.  Dec.  B-135504,  May  2, 


1958,  Unpublished  (clothing  manufacturers);  50  Comp,  Gen,  542  (1971)  (micro- 
circuitry  for  NASA).  The  key  to  this  approval  is  apparently  .a  finding  by  the 
procuring  agency  that  the  prescreening  of  bidders  is  vital  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  agency  and  a complete  statement  of  the  procedures  to  be  followed  (to  avoid 
unfairness  to  industry).  See  53  Comp.  Gen.  209  (1973).  While  it  is  not  believed 
that  this  technique  could  be  widely  used  by  the  Army  without  substantial  criticism, 
it  is  usable  in  selected  procurements  where  the  highly  technical  nature  of  the  • 
product  indicates  the  desirability  of  limiting  the  bidders  to  pre-screened  companiej. 

A justification  for  this  procedure  might  be  found  by  redefining  the 
TDP  as  documents  which  are  expected  to  change  to  reflect  product  changes  for 
design  improvement,  speed  of  production,  etc. , which  generally  result  during 
production  by  a qualified  manufacturer.  That  this  is  indeed  the  case  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  evolution  of  a large  number  of  military  items. 
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